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THE NORTHERN STAR. 


The howling winds around us sweep, 
The storms about us roar, 

And we—we skim the foaming deep, 
A thousand miles from shore. 

Fierce o’er the wave the tempests ride, 
And far from land are we, 

Star of the North! with none to guide, 
But Providence and thee ! 

When o'er our deck ihe billows dash, 
And howls the rushing blast ; 

When from afar the thunder-flash 
Has split our gallant-mast. 

When darkness deep has veiled the sky, 
Star of the troubled sea, 

The sailor turns his anxious eye 
Confidingly to thee ! 

One beam of thine, O! welcome star, 
The seaman’s beacon-flight— 

Cheers his lone beart when wand'ring far 
In danger’s lowering night. 

Fierce o’er the deep the whirlwinds ride, 
And far from land are we, 

Star of the North, with none to guide 
But Providence and thee. 

—_—— 


IRISH MINSTRELSY. 
Songs of the Legends and Tiaditions of Ireland. By S. Lover, Esq. 

We remember hearing a medical friend tell a touching anecdote connected 
witha Scotch regiment stationed in the East Indies. Without any specific 
disease, the men kept dying off. Every day there was a vacant place in the 
ranks. This led to a minute investigation of all possible causes, and at last it 
was discovered that of an evening the soldiers were in the habit of gathering 
under a palm tree near the barracks. One of them hada singularly fine voice, 
and he used to sing ‘ Farewell to Lochabar,’ till there was not a dry eye among 
his audience. The effect of this old familiar air was such as to make home 
present to them, with all its ties, all it8 recollections, doubly endeared by dis- 
tance. The pining after their native land dispirited the men to such a degree 
that it became a disease, and the authorities were obliged to forbid the * Farewell 
to Lochabar’ being sung inthe regiment. Nocountriesare so rich in ancient me- 
lodies as Scotland and Ireland ; their history, political and domestic, is embodied 
in their airs. Rebellion in both hath left its memory in music, and given the 
various feelings of energy, resistance, hope, sorrow, joy, and despair. Masic is 
the universal language! How many moods are there no words can express, 
which yet find vent in some favourite air! The gay spirits exhale themselves 
like expanding flowers in the sunshine of some few light notes ; and still oftener 
will sadness and despundency find relief and sympathy in some sad old song. 
The man who never hummed a tune would be amonster. Now an air without 
words is like a fair face without smilesortears. ‘The olden musicians felt this ; 
‘‘ they severed not the sisters sweet ;’’ and what delicious touches of natural 
poetry are to be found in the ballads of former hearths and long past summer 
evenings! But the artificial froze over the true, and Delias, Flaviuses, &c. 
came out as cold and faise as rouge and attitude could make them. Music has 
of late years looked round for her partner, ** immortal verse ;” and we owe Mr. 
Lover a debt of gratitude, not only for his charming songs themselves, but for 
showing how well the touching and the natural accord with the musical. We 
have before expressed our enjoyment in his ‘Songsof the Superstitions of 
Ireland,’ and he is now collecting ‘ Songs of the Legends and Traditions of 
Treland,’—from how rich a mine need scarcely be said. The first is founded on 
a very touching incident. ‘* Itis related of Carolan, the Irish bard, that after 
his loss of sight, and the lapse of twenty years, he recognised his first love by 
the touch of her hand.” 

«True love can ne'er forget, 
Fondly as when we met, 
Dearest, I love thee yet, 
My darling one !” 
Thus sang a minstrel grey 
His sweet impassioned lay 
Down by the ocean’s spray, 
At rise of sun, 
But withered was the minstrel’s sight, 
Morn to him was dark as night, 
Yet his heart was full of light 
As he this lay begun. 
‘* True love can ne’er forget,” &c. 
** Long years are past and o'er 
Since from this fatal shore 
Cold hearts and cold winds bore 
My love from me.” 
Scarcely the minstrel spoke 
When, quick w'th flashing stroke, 
A boat’s light oar the silence broke, 
Over the sea. 
Soon upon her native strand 
Doth a lovely lady land, 
While the minstrel’s love-taught hand 
Did o'er his sweet harp run, 
True love can ne’er forget, &c 
Where the minstrel sat alone 
There that lady fair hath gone, 
Within his hand she placed her own 
The bard dropt on his knee. 
From his lip soft blessings came— 
He kissed her hand with truest flame, 
In trembling tones he named her name, 
Tho’ her he could not see. 
But oh! the touch the bard could tell 
Of that dear hand remembered well. 
Ah! by many a secret spell 
Can true love trace his own ! 
For true love can ne’er forget ; 
Fondly as when they met, 
He loved his lady yet, 
His darling one! 


—j>— 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—{ Continued from the last Albion.) 
. Lerrer xxu. 
_, |he Spanish population of Oran inhabited a wide table-land, separated from 
the Moorish part of the town by the ravine and rivulet already mentioned. I have 





seldom seen anything more imposing to the imagination than the ruins of teous, and continue to be so, if you return his courtesy; but he expects it, and 
| churches and palaces, and the traces of squares, and streets, and houses, over- _ will turn short upon you if he misses it. Not that I mean you should ever drop 

grown with nettles, and all manner of weeds, which this desolate plain presents. that fierté Anglaise, for which the French, in their hearts, respect us, but you 
_ Though there is no pathway through this scene of rubbish and foundations, it is should make it purely defefisive, and show that it comes from the warmth of the 
| my favourite haunt, not only because it gives my mind a dreamy picture of the heart, not the heat of the temper. 
| Once-proud city, on whose cornices the hyena now couches and the adder coils, | In this way, by a very little tact, you will get abundant and amusing instruc- 
| but because it is rich in the native wild flowers of which I am now making a col- tion from the accomplished military men of France, who have seen much of the 

lection. “Soho!” methinks you exclaim, ‘you are become a botanist!” No, | world and can tell you much about it. 

my friend, a real botanist I despair of ever becoming, for though in my boyhood | Nevertheless, as I have said, the very courtesy of the best Frenchmen re- 
1 went through @ course of the science, I find the re-attainment of it beyond my quires a certain degree of management, and what I like about my favourite 
patience. But I delight in the flowers of the field: they have all some charm  Lagondie is, that in talking with him I need no management at all. He is half 
or other in my eyes,—with their shapes and hues they speak a language of their ' an Englishman—his father, a Bourbonist exile, having married in England the 
own to my imagination, and when I have admired their beauty I like toconsult , daughter of an English nobleman. He calls on me every day, and I always ex- 
the dictionary about their uses and qualities. pect him with pleasure to-morrow. Young as he is, he has a strongly reflecting 

“But how do you dispose of the hyanas and snakes,” you will say, “ that mind, a good deal of reading, and a remarkable memory ; his sedate temper, and 
you meet with in this desolate place!” Why, those poor things never trouble his mixed birth have divested him of all national prejudices. ; ‘ 
aman unless he attacks them. I keep as much as possible on clear ground, A few days ago, by General Trezel's invitation, I accompanied him and his 
and with a hook on the end of my stick I fish for plants. Once only my re- | staff at the head of his brigade, in an excursion into the interior. We met with 
searches went too deep. I saw ina bed of nettles a gigantic nettle-stalk, that, | 20 adventures worth relating, and, except at one spot, we saw none of the 
without exaggeration, was as thick as the stick of an umbrella; into the grove | natives. For miles after you leave Oran the chain of hills that run from the 
I plunged, but it was beyond my reach, and I returned sucking my burnt fingers. | South to the sea are bar. and stony, and the plain itself is totally uncultivated, 

This neighbourhood is not so variously rich in wild plants as the fields abuut | but it abounds in asphodel, so tall that I could pluck its tops as I rode; and there 
Algiers; but my residence at the latter place was almost entirely during the | were here and there most beautiful patches of the tulip and bouglossa. We 
winter months; whereas the spring is commencing here, and there is a blossom | caught a glimpse of a white gazelle, that speedily hid itself among the aspho- 
on every clod. There are acres of asphodel, with bluish-white flowers, that grow | dels ; happily it was against military etiquette to pursue it. At times the trum- 
sometimes to the height of six feet. The Allium sativum, or wild garlic, has a pets of the cavalry played martial airs that were delightfully unmixed with that 
pretty flower of the same colour; but the wild tulip, which Jussieu classes in | din of drums which generally overpowers French military music. The echoes 
the family of the Liliacées, is the pride of the fields, and often grows in large of the wild landscape give a strange effect to the notes of the war-horn. Nota 
clusters ; noris it a mere gaud, like our garden tulips, but unites a fragrance like | tent, nor an Arab, nor acamel was to be seen ; every living thing seemed to have 
that of the lily to its rich and golden glossy hue. The Bouglossa officinalis, with | fled from before the French, except a majestic eagle, who hovered over the 
| its dark blue Howers, as well as the Linus ruber, with its redones, and the hedge | troops, and you would have thought exulted in hearing the military band. What 
convolvulus, which is larger than in Europe, prank the ground like a gay carpet; | @ glorious fellow he was! I see him yet in my mind's eye, towering up to the 
whilst the Ferrula communis, growing to an enormous height, shines vividly | ‘opmost heaven, then dropping plump down till his shadow was pictured on the 
with ** sight-refreshing green.” The serpelot, a kind of wildthyme, is here both , SUany ground; at times he would shoot before us, turning his crested head and 
frequent and fragrant ; and so is the Alissum montanum. Of mallows there are | Splendid eyes completely back over his shoulders; anon he would wheel in 
several sorts: of these, the Malva arborescens is the most medicinal, and the eliptie circles, or turn vertically, as if in sport, on his yard-wide wings. Now 
Rotundi-floria, to my taste, the most picturesque. The Presida alba, with a | | said to myself, can Frenchmen under arms see an eagle hovering over their 
tallish stem and a white flower, and no less the Chrysanthemum majus, like a | ‘Tumpets without certain reminiscences? and I was wot mistaken ; looking 
giant camomile, make a pleasant figure on the road-side. ‘These are but few of | ound, I saw more than ordinary expression in all their Gallic faces: it was 
my floral sweethearts ; I will tire you with naming no more of them—saving | 8tave. and not gay expression ; but it was, to my imagination at least, strongly 
| one only, the darling little Mivtis annua. No flaunting beauty, it is unobtrusive, intelligible. 1 samt to un officer at whose side I was riding, * Ie it smnerely my 

uke the violet; bat when examined, its blossom is like a spark of the sapphire | fancy, or do the soldiers look at that bird with peculiar admiration. Pauca 
firmament set in a capsule of emerald. verba,” he replied, ** this is no place for making remarks, but you are per- 

I get one good from these rambles after field -lowers—namely, an excellent | fectly right that the eagle is producing a sensation?” In spite of bis caution 
appetite ; and the meat here is infinitely better than that of Algiers, both at pri- | I kept behind, and observed to an elderly sergeant of eavelty, That is a 
vate tables and the fadle-d'hote, which is resorted to by the civil and military | noble bird ha there. ** Oui,” he answered emphatically, “l’aigle vaut mieux 
bachelors who have no household cuisine of their own. There, for sixty-five | 7“ le cog. 
francs a month, I make two meals a day—a déjeiner a la fourchette and dinner, At the end of three leagues we came to a large cistern, from which we drew 
I have more dishes presented to me than I can partake of, and small wine ad | Water for ourselves and our horses, and halted for half an hour to take a dé- 
libitum Although meat, fish, and fowls are twice as cheap here as at Algiers, | J¢éner, for which some French suttlers, who had got there before es, sold us 
I suspect our entertainers can make but little profit by their boarders ;—indeed, | ample materials. A poor Arab boy was tending a few miserable cows beside 
the landlady told me so the other day. When remaining last of the company, I | the cistern; Captain Lagondie asked him, im Arabic, what had become of 
complimented her on her cuisine, and the gastronomic powers of her guests, J | the tribe who usually dwelt in the neighbourhood! The herd boy told him 
found that I had touched the tenderest chord of her heart. ‘Alas, Sir,’ she | that they had all gone off towards the desert, except the people of his father's 
said, with a voice of grief, “if they would all eat as you do, like a man of con-| tent. This was a lie, for it was known that they were only skulking out of 
science, off a dish or two, we could live by our trade; but the ravens—the | the way of the French. ‘ The more shame to you Frenchmen,” | said to 
ogres !—oh! their maws will be the ruin of us!”’"—and she wiped her tears with Lagondie. 
her apron. ‘I always tell my husband that it is of no use to take pains on our On my return to Oran the same day I was struck, though not for the first 
cookery ; for the nicer we cook, the more unmercifully they devour.” And I | time, with proofs of the excessive inebriety that prevails among the French 
believed her; for T had remarked a bluff major, bag, for bis own share, an omelet | common soldiers. It so far exceeds anything to be seen among Our own men, 
—the flesh of a fowl, with ham to match—besides reducing the height of a| that I could not help saying to a group of officers with whom I dined at the 
pyramid of cutlets by half afoot. In short, she convinced me that they were | ¢able-d’héte, that, abominating as I do flogging with all my soul, I doubted if it 
| frying away the peace of their own souls in every sole that they put into the pan; | would not be charity to the men themselves to restrain them from drunkenness 
and that. in potting for others, they were themselves going to pot. by that means. ‘No, Sir,” said an experienced officer, ‘it would never do 
| Apropos to omelets: I dined off a very nice and savoury one, made of an | to return to the system of the lash ; all France would revolt at it, and no man 
| ostrich’s egg, the day after 1 came to Oran. It was at the table of General | would dare to propose it; and as for drunkenness, if there was any danger 
Trezel. The men, excepting a Spanish priest and myself, were all mititary. | threatening France, the soldiers, of their own accord, would correct that vice, 
Mio Padro, the priest, is a friend of Mina, and a bold constitutionalist. He | and of themselves punish their comrades for it.” I hope be is right, and I am 
says that it is all nonsense to talk of the Catholic religion being adverse to liber- | disposed to believe his assertion, that he had himself always seen French soldiers 
ty, and favourable to the divine right of kings: for it has dethroned more kings | become temperate in a crisis of common danger. Be that as it may, there is 
and emperors than ever Protestantism did, and that Catholicism is naturally | certainly no terror of punishment for inebriety among the Gallic warriors of 
allied with Republicanism. I was so busy with my ostrich omelet, and he re- | Africa. I have heard of one of them being brought to a court-martial for the 
minded me so much of Daniel O'Connell, that I could not even grunt a contra- | crime of being drunk without leave; but, to judge by appearances, such per- 
diction. mission is not difficult to be obtained. 

There were some very pretty women of the party. One of them told me that| On my way home the same evening, I passed two figures, who would have 
she had once ate a bit of lion’s flesh, and that it tasted like very good veal; she | made as good a comic subject for the sculptor Thom as that of ‘Tam O'Shanter 
had also once half-dined, she said, off a roasted jackal, and taken a large slice of and Sutor Johnny. They were seated on a stone bench, not conversing, but 
him, which was very like venison, and more savoury than mutton. Was this a | soliloquising One of them, a short Horace-like eee was pe toy 
vulgar, eccentric woman! No, I assure you; quite the reverse in all other | fingers, and laughing with a short face that was an Mn gm o Raed e oe} : M e 
points of conversation—delicate and ladylike; I told her that her mouth was by | Other was a buge Herculean dragoon, with a sword at his side t od cule 8 od 
far too interesting to masticate such food. | an ox, and he was in the melting reer like a war child, r 

I have thus had, in the Commandant’s house, an opportunity of knowing all piteously muttering the Lord knows what, whilst the tears rolled down un his 
| the officers of the higher grade here, and their acquaintance is well worth form- ferucious whiskers. . _ a ill , 
ling. I have met with Englishmen who, not so much from prejudice as sheer | Our neighbourhood is occasionaily visited by a porate ati mee ee 
ignorance, set down French officers universally as nothing better than illiterate | quential than the eagle, namely, the king of the quadruped creation. ad not 
swordsmen. If you entertained that stupid opinion, the conversation of the | the honour of seeing his majesty whilst alive during his last royal Who wen 
superior officers in this regency would disabuse you of it. Amung an equal | but enjoyed the safer gratification of hearing his voice at a distance. This was 
number of men, you will nowhere find a greater proportion of sensible indivi- | yesterday evening, whilst | was strolling alone about a quarter of a mile from 
duals. They may be the élite, for aught I know, of the French army; for the | the walls of Oran ; there was ng mistaking the lion's roar, though I had never 
strongest minds would naturally be the first to court employment in the African | heard it before but in a menagerie. At first the sound conspired with the savage 

enterprise ; bat still the officers here cannot be materially different from those grandeur of the scene, ans the prospect of Swan payee ee} lakes, to — 
| at home, and they are anything but illiterate, if you come to the reading that | mea romantic pleasure. ‘* Come,”’ thought I, “‘ this is pleasantly romantic, tha 
| 
; 











— 





gives men useful knowledge. They have not classical acquirements, and, in my I have heard the Lybian lion roar in his native freedom ;” and as his voice, — 
opinion, are no worse for the want of them. I like classical literature among | I could not be sure from what quarter it came, betokened him to be far a 
the infinitesimal part of mankind, who can reap and really enjoy it ; but stood enjoying my thoughts for a minute as quietly asif I had ) SS a 
| of all human hogs, save me from the college hedgehog who bristles with quota- Longinus. But, wrapt as I was in the sublime, it occurred to me that how vs 
tions from Horace. The French gentlemen whom I have met in the Algerine | tant soever his majesty might be, it would be better for me to get into town, than 
Regency have generally raised my respect for the national character In various | run the millionth part of a chance of being =p by wake rhe Aste att 
| degrees, their spirits are active and ingenious: some of them, like my friend | sence : 80 I turned townwards. Presently | came up with too ~ ange Ne 
| Lagondie (Trezel's aide-de-camp), addict themselves to Arabian literature and | diers, who were resting on the road-side with their muskets veside | . 
“Gentlemen,” I said, ** have you heard that lion’s roar?” ‘ Ob yes,” they 


history; another is a botanist ; sume are chemists and zoologists ; and drawing ; 
story ; : : > ' . - sh tL 
is a common accomplishment—Geunera! Bro’s son, for instance, ia a promising answered, as if they bad divined my thoughts ; “heard it! Lord bless _ 
artist” and he is very near us. You must not think of going alone into town. m 
‘ 4 ay } ” - , he ttle 
In my intercourse with the most polished and intelligent of them, I have | were on our way to the block-house,” (which I a “ar = ee powders 
‘ . —_ >» he » they re > ru 
found that, in order to win their good opinion, and to elicit free information from | rascals had passe d me before they rested, and were evidently . ps aay yet 
them, you mast never lose sight of their national character. The revolution itself | Oran ;) but for the sake of seeing you safe into town, “pe wi tees oe ~~ hen 
vate “ . ” ade 06 apprehenc 
has not done away with either their politeness or their punctiliousness ; and | 48 far as the gate Thank you,” J replied ; but Pe . - bend yh 
) ‘ . I} ‘ ! yle, - 
| their politeness, whether the shadow or the sulstance ol benevolence, must be | and I cannot think of giving you so much trouble el er ; nes 
“4 pe 0 \s é . » y y ” an " ey were siat 
reciprocated with an attention which an Englishman is apt to forget. If you | don’t mention that; we must go with you In shor ” oe o don tee 
aw _ aA s , ri > ; sc 3s 
meet an Englishman in mounting the stairs of an hotel, and put your hand to | hounds, who, having scented a job, would not give it aA. : teh : 
7 de . > >| > ¢ s- 
your hat, be will conclude that you are either mad, or that you mean to beg | me to decline their protection. They loade s or pretem 4 ” te de catia 
charity from him: but if you meet a Frenchman, though an utter stranger, he, kets with ball, and vowed to shed the last drop of aoe fe pat —_ se gpa 
J : ; > ' ' , rus 4 ee ! 1 8a ’ 
wil! give and expect the same tuken of courtesy. In like manner (speaking in Much, to be sure, the lion would have cared for us all thr y 
i > 7 litic -our- | reached Oran. Near its gate stands an inviting cabaret, and thither my brave 
general terms), a Frenchman, even on the sore subject of politics, will be cour ' : : r 
: protectors threw significant looks. “ Gentlemen,” I said, taking a franc out 0 
my pocket, “ I would give you this bit of acknowledgment for your intrepid 
\ y 





| * Young Bre has also distinguished himself in the last campaign. 
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convoy, but I must not ; for you will lay it out on two litres of brandy, (brandy | s 


Che Alviow. July 30, 


tate of spirits, but it was not a cheerful state. ‘ Well,” I said, after we had | there, within a few inches of the precipice below, carelessly surveying the waves 


‘ 7 - k by this scene, | as they dashed over the rocks, for she was waiting until the light would 
hich will fill you drunk, and throw you into @| been talking about the execution, “1 have been wofully struck by this . ould enable 
oe we ae emt em « But if you will treat yourself to wine with | but I think not so utterly horrified as I once was in seeing @ eoldier in Eng- { her to see further on the horizon. By those who might have leaned over the 


if , 7 ie ; ; ; : lashes.” ‘* Ah, | bridge above, as wellas by those who sailed below, she might have b 
it. it i ce.” He bien donz,” they responded ; “ du vin, du vin.” | land receive part of his punishment, which was three hundred : Swe ‘n 

Woamen age sel ite one my word that the landlord brought them | but,” said General Trezel, “ if the deserter to-day had been offered flogging had she , xe seen to move, for some sea bird reposing after a flight, 
five bottles of not unpalatable red wine, brewed, I believe, from the native | instead of death, he would have gladly compounded for three hundred lashes.” | was her frame in juxtaposition with the wildness and majesty of natu 
grape, for tenpence. Of course what vintage can be expected at twopence a — [Te be continued.) 


bottle? but I tasted it, and really this boisson, wholly unlike the alum and log- 
wood-dye liquor sold for wine at Algiers, was very tolerable, and I warrant you 
my defenders got as brave as lions before they finished it. 

I conjecture that when his leonic majesty roared, it was in indignation at 
some destructive radical natives who were pursuing him, for he was killed a 


T 


few miles from Oran that same evening ; he had killed one camel for his break- | In which the crew of the Yungfrau lose a good prize, and Saarleyyow loses his charac ter. 


fast in the morning, and I have no doubt if he had met with me would have 


dined eff another. A highland laird once said when he heard it read to him | of it was wide ; but there appeared to be a ridge below, which broke off the 


that Job had six thousand camels, ‘Och! he had too much to do with the | 


Camels, you will see that Shob will come to no good.” In like manner the lion | haps fifty feet from the entrance. The boats, which had pulled in with moffled 


een taken, 
80 smal] 
re which 


surrounded her on every side. Accustomed from infancy to her mode of life 
, 


e and this unusualdomicile, her eye quailed not, nor did her heart beat qui 
as she looked down into the abyss beiow, or turned her eyes up to the Goan 
SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. mass of rock which appeared, each moment, ready to fall down and overwhelm 
HE NEW STORY BY CAPT. MARRYAT —{ Continued from the Albion of July 2.) | ber. She passed her hand across her temples to throw back the hair which the 


wind had blown over her eyes, and again scanned the distance as the sun's ligh 
increased, and the fog gradually cleared away. ght 
“A sharp look out, Lilly, dear; you’ve the best eyes among us, and we must 
have acloe from whence last night’s surprise pruceeded.” . 
“T can see nothing yet, mother; but the fog is driving back fast.” 

“It's but acheerless night your poor father had, to pull twice across the 


CHAPTER XV. 
The cove was not defended so much by the rocks above water, for the mouth 


well of the ocean. Neither was it deep, the beach not being more than per- 


paid dear for his meal on my namesake ; the owner went out with some good | oars, here lay quietly for nearly an hour, when a fog came on and obscured the channel, and find himself just where he was. God speed them, and may they be 


marksmen, and next morning I saw the royal corpse in the possession of Gene- ! yiew of the offing, which otherwise was extensive, as the moon was at her full, 


ral Trezel, who had bought it, skin and all, for forty francs. Provoking this! | 
had it been offered to me I would have given one hundred for it. The body 


measured seven English feet without the tail. All the savants in natural history | at once. Hark! hist! I hear oars.” 


have agreed that it could not be more than three years old, being lanky, and as 


maneless as a lioness, though if he had lived he would have grown a swinging prepared their arms. 


fellow. His tongue was ate at General Trezel’s table, and tasted, { am told, 


like that of an ox. , pered the informer, and the whisper was passed round. In another minute a 
It was curious to contrast the youthfulness of this creature with the terror | jarge lugger-built boat, evidently intended for sailing as well as pulling, was 
he had spread ; the evening that his roar was heard, travellers were seen coming | seen through the fog looming still larger from the mist, pulling into the cove. 


back to town on the roads in all directions, and the hyznas and jackals, who 
raise their psalmody far and near, omitted their vespers that night, and were as 
num as death the two following evenings. 


day before. “I was obliged,” he said, ‘to be present at the death of a 
jackal.” 
“ Well, Sir, I hope you had good sport.” ; t 
“Sport !” said he; “ why I was there to give hirfreligious consolation.” 
“Indeed !"” 


_ | when Snarleyyow, hearing the sound, darted forward under the thwarts, and 
I have mentioned my acquaintance with the Spanish priest. I met him | jumping on the bow of the boat, commenced a most unusual and prolonged bay- 
the other morning, and he apologised for not having returned my call the ing of Bow wow, bow wow wow wow ! 


They knew that there was no dog with those they expected to meet, it was 


all attempts to prevent him, and acting upon this timely warning, the lugger- ly al : ; é 
boat pulled short round, just as lights were shown from the cliffs to notify an nearly all her life. Jt was her profession, and she had lived wholly with seamen 


safe in port again by this time.” 

“T say so too, mother, and amen.” 

“D’ye see nothing, child?” 

“Nothing, dear mother; but it clears up fast to the eastward, and the sun is 
bursting out of the bank, and I think I see something under the sun.” 

: “ oa well. Lilly,” replied the woman, who was throwing more wood on 
the fire.” 

‘*T see a vessel, mother. It isa sleop beating to the eastward.” 

“ A coaster, child?” 

‘No, mother, I think not. No, it is no coaster—itis that king’s vessel, J 
think, but the glare of the sun is too great. When he rises higher I shall make 
it out better.” 

** Which co you mean, the king’s cutter on the station, the Yungfrau t” 

“Yes, mother,” replied Lilly, * it is. I’m sure its the Yungfrau.” 

“ Then it is from her that the boats came last night. She must have received 


At the barking of the dog the smugglers backed water to stop their way. >. Clee There must be treachery somewhere ; but we'll soon find 


Jt may appear singular that Lilly could speak so positively as to a vessel at a 
great distance ; butit must be remembered that she had been brought up to it, 


nd had shone bright. j 
“ This is all the better,” whispered the informer, “ they will fall into the trap 


They all listened ; it was true, the sound of oars were heard, and the men 


” 


The splash of the oars was now more plain. ‘“ Be silent and ready,” whis- 


‘Silence, and not a word, Let her pass us,”’ whispered the informer. 
The boat approached rapidly—she was within ten fathoms of the entrance, 


herefore clear that the Philistines were at hand. The dog barked in spite of 


“ Yes, indeed !—and I assure you he died a very penitent Christian, though | enemy at hand, for the barking of the dog had not escaped the vigilance of those and seamen’s wives, which will account for her technical language being so 


he had led a most dissolute life.” 

“ Jackals are apt to do so; but what was his particular crime *” 

“He was addicted to drinking, and finding a few francs in the breeches- | ; 
pocket of a fellow-jackal, he killed him to purchase brandy.” 

“« What the devil! jackals with breeches-pockets, drinking brandy, and dying 
like penitent Christians ! 
religious consolation to a beast ?” 


“ Ha, ha !—hee, hee !”” quoth the Padre. ‘ Don’t you know that all the | jn the stern sheets of the boat. ‘1 know better; you may save yourself the 


soldiers of the light infantry regiment here are called jackals?” t 


on shore, and in a few seconds she disappeared in the mist. 


would have been lined.” 


You don’t seriously mean, mio Padre, that you gave | we’]] have them yet.” 


correct. What Lilly said was true; it was the Yungfrau, which was beating 
Blast your cur! Five thousand pounds out of my pocket !” exclaimed the up to regain her port, and having to stem a strong ebb tide during the night, had 


‘ not made very great progress. 
nformer. “I told you so, Chuck him overboard, my men, for your pockets | upp ore pon ices iene vessels in the offing,” said Lilly, looking round, “a 
’ = ’ ’ 


! 7 See bes _ | ship and two brigs, both going down channel ;”’ and as she said this, the litt] 
Vanslyperken was as savage, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Give way, my men, give way ; thing drepped lightly from rock to rock till she stood by her mother, and nom 
menced rubbing her hands before the now blazing fire. 

‘“* Nancy must go over to Portsmouth,” observed the mother, “and find out all 


rouble, and the men the fatigue. May the devil take you, and your cursed dog about this. I hardly know whom to suspect ; but let Nancy alone, she'll ferret 


‘Send a cow to chase a hare,” replied the informer, throwing himself back 


—s j j 7 : 
Talking of jackals, I have purchased a young one—not a biped, human | with you. Who but a fool would have brought a dog upon such an occasion ! ie pod nengtinee toedyer: B gmens g the Point. Whoever informed against 
brute, but a quadruped. An Arab came to my lodgings, offering the poor | Well, I've lost five thousand pounds ; but there’s one comfort, you’ve lost too. / ne Se 


little puppy for sale: it licked my hand, as if it sought protection ; and the | That will be a valuable beast, if you put all down to his account.” 


touch of its tongue was eloquent. It is a playful creature, with pretty yel- 


But we must introduce the mother of Lilly to the reader. She was a tall, 
At this moment Vanslyperken was so much annoyed at the loss of what would finely-featured woman, her arms beautifully moulded, and bare. She was rather 


low fur, glazed, foolish, blue eyes, and a constantly wagging tail. I delight | have been a fortune to him, that be felt as angry as the informer. The boats’ compre ~. s dl agen age Pages et nt Ap beige dressed in the 
in my protégé; and have the comfortable assurance that, whatever his | crews were equally enraged, the dog was pommelled, and kicked, and passed | 144. colours over her ye me wi the exception of a net worsted shawl of 
faults may be through life, he will never disgrace himself by being addicted | along from one to the other, until he at last gained the stern sheets, and crouch- y ba ulders. Her appearance gave you the idea that she 


to brandy. 
LerTeR Xx1v. 
Oran, April 12, 1835. 
The people of Oran are sadly off for public amusements. ‘There is not an 
earthquake above twice in a century : they have no theatre, and very few balls ; 


tion. You must not think me unfeeling for having spoken with levity of the 
last that occurred ; the sufferer was as horrible a wretch as Burke or Bishop, 
and at his death he played the craven. Another punishment, however, has 


nal was a deserter, he had fled to an Arab tribe, but their hospitality consisted 
in pinioning him with ropes and bringing him back to the garrison for the usual 


reward of thirty francs that is given to the natives for such services. I am | gunnel of the boat. 


aware that the French cannot help punishing desertion, and certainly shooting 


men for it is the most potent example they can hold out ; yet, at the same time | humour. 


one’s compassion is not so much shut against a deserter as an assassin, and | 
pitied this poor creature when I heard of his doom. 
much, that I consul ed Captain Lagondie about the possibility of applying to 
General Trezel for a mitigation of the sentence, and told him that T had drawn 
up an appeal to his mercy for the poor man. ‘It will be worse than useless,” 





has suffered from signing the death warrant. Yesterday evening he was for 


possible to save the culprit ; the veins of his temples were swollen with anxiety, 
but as there was conspiracy combined with desertion in this case, he was com- 
pelled to decide that there could be no pardon.” 

Of course I suppressed my petition; but the impending execution so engross- 
ed my thoughts that, at the risk of your blaming my curiosity, I will own to you 
I resolved to see it. I made an appointment, therefore, with Lagondie to meet 
him at the square near the Kasbah, at half-past one next day, and to go out 
with him to the tragic spectacle, which was to take place at two o'clock, half a 
mile from town. All that evening and the next morning I felt like a fish out of 
water. When I awoke in the middle of the night, I thought to myself, What 
are now the sensations of the deserter? and again, after my morning's sleep, I 
put the same question. I rose ear!y as usual, took coffee, rode out, returned to 
read, and tried to write and study; but neither by coffee, nor riding, nor read- 
ing, could get ridof my thoughts about the deserter; and ever and anon | 
was pulling out my watch to count the hours he had to live. At the time ap- | 
pointed I joined Captain Lagondie, and we set ont on foot to the spot of this 
real tragedy. ‘Troops of cavalry came down from the Kasbah, with trumpets 
blowing as gaily as if it had been a military triumph, and a regiment of infantry 
marched beside us out of the city gate. We passed the prison where the vic- 
tim was confined, and Lagondie pointed out to me the grated window of his 
apartment, through which he was listening to the last music that he was ever to 
hear in this world. 

Shortly we reached the ground where his fate was to be enacted. We took 
our stand on the top of the lime-rocks, whilst the troops, one thousand in num- 
ber, formed three-fourths of a square on the plain beneath. At last, from the | 
prison-gate came forth a company—their drums muffled with crape—and the | 
victim in the centre on foot, followed by the horse and cart that were to carry | 
back his dead body. He was quite unchained, and had no priest with him. At | 
first, they beat a slow march, but we saw him waive his hand to the drummers, | 
and understood that it was a signal for them to beat quick time, which they did, | 
whilst I dare say more hearts than my own quickened their pulsation. When 

they halted on the fatal stop, the commanding officer pulled out a paper, which 
was the sentence of death, and he read it with a loud and stern voice. Every 
syllable that he uttered was audible, though we stood at a considerable distance 
Meanwhile the sufferer took his station with his back to the lime-rocks, and 
with twelve musketeers, who were to be his executioners, in frontof him. His 
air was free and resolute, and his step was manly, as I remarked it to have been 
all the way down from the prison. 





| 
j 





symbol of his life’s extinction. 
that was certainly not so audible as thatof his sentence had been; but con- 
sidering his situation it was very fir, and its plaintiveness—O, talk not of Sid- 
dons’s tones '—was more piercingly and terribly touching than I ever heard from 


human lips. I cannot pretend that he said in so many. or rather in so few words, | 


what follows; but though I may give more point t the substance of his speech, 
the following was its substantial meaning :— 

“ Comrades, what my sentence of death has told you is all true, except that 
it has unjustly called me the chief conspirator in this late desertion—for I se- 
duced nobody into it ; on the contrary, | was persuaded into it by others. The 
motive of my crime was merely an intense desire to see my father’s family in 
Italy ; and now my heart's blood is to be shed, and my brains are to be scaiter- 
ed on the ground, because my heart yearned for a sight of my brothers and sis- 
ters, and because my brain could not forget them! Soldiers, who are to shoot 
me, do your duty quickly, and do not keep me in torment.” 

He then stepped forward some paces nearer his executioners, and, with steady 
hands and an erect air, bound a yellow silk handkerchief round his eyes Eleven 
musket- shots immediately laid him iow, though he jumped up before he fell 
when the balls pierced him; the twelfth soldier going up to him as he lay on 
the ground fired close into his head. You will not wonder that my tears at this 
crisis blinded me—when I dried them I could not see the victim. I said to 
Lagondie, ‘‘ Where is he?” * Look there.” he answered, pointing with his 
finger ; * don’t you see a red stripe on the ground?” And sure enough I saw 
it; his red pantaloons made one part of the stripe, and hia bleeding head and 


body made the other. All the troops then defiled around him. We came down 
to the spot, but before we reached it the body had been removed in a cart, and 
notaing remained but some blood and brains and a portion of his skull. I re- 
turned to ny lodgings scarcely able to persuade myself that I had seen a reality 
Oh, God! that man, who cannot put life into a fly, can have any excuse for 
taking it from a fellow-creature ! : 

+ spent the evening at General Trezel’s, where we were all in a congenial 


1 has | Mr. Lieutenant, you have made me your enemy, and that 1s imore serious than 
taken place, which has left on my mind a very different impression ; the crimi- | you think for.” 


His case haunted me so | board of the cutter. 


. with this idea, and Jansen again repeated, ‘‘that the fog was but a tog, 
hours ina state of melancholy agitation, revolving the question whether it was | after all.’ 


to our readers a new and strange association. 
been esconced in a very small cove at the back of the Isle of Wight. Above 
these hung the terrific cliff of the Black Gang Chyne, which, to all appearance, 
was inaccessible, 
resorted there to disembark their cargo. 
much of the cliff has fallen down, and the aspect is much changed, the rocks 


| collected in pits dug for that purpose on the floor below ; these pits were always 


He threw away the cigar he had heen | 
smoking, and I could see its red end fading into blackness, like a foregoing | 
He then made his last speech, with a voice | 


, , was never intended for the situation which she was now in; but of that h 

ed between the legs of his master, who kicked him away in a rage, and he : ‘ ; ere- 
saved himself under the legs of the informer, who, seizing a pistol, struck him el Sal eet cand ee her pomevee was correct as was that 
with the butt end of it such a blow, that nothing but the very thick skull of the | 4 sibontian to bt Hat — ; thie —— educated herself, but had 
dog could have saved him. Snarleyyow was ata sad discount just then, but he P ‘ ging upol Lilly. e most perfect confidence ap- 


. b a ea red to subsist betwee e ; e 
very wisely again sought protection with his master, and this time he was not P A th mother and daughter . th former treated her 
but in lieu of gayer spectacles, they have about once a month a military execu- noticed. 


child as her equal, aud confided every thing to her; and Lilly was far ad- 
‘* What are we to do now ?” observed Vanslyperken. vanced beyond her age in knowledge and reflection, her countenance beamed 


. ‘ 7 , with intelligence ; perha 2auti i : 
**Go back again like dogs with their tails between their legs ; but observe, esined 8 *?P ps a more beautiful and more promising creature never 


A third party now appeared from the cave; although not in canonicals, his 


dress indicated his profession of priest. He approached the mother and daughter 
with, ** Peace be with you, ladies.” 


‘You forget, good father,” replied the elder of the females, ‘““my name is 
Alice—nothing more.”’ 


‘‘T crave your pardon for my forgetting who you were. I will be more mind- 


4 8 ; . Well, Z —_ Se 
In equally bad humour the men did give way, and in about an hour were on ful oil, then, Alice yet that familiar term hag strangely, and 7 
will not accustom itself, even were I to remain here weeks, instead of but 


Every one was in a bad humour when the affair was made known; but two days—I was about to say, that the affair of last night was most untoward. 


** Silence, sir, you are in a king’s boat.” 
* The king be d d,” replied the informer, falling back sulkily against the 





“Give way, men, and pull on board,” said Vanslyperken, in equally bad 


Smallbones observed, ‘ that the dog could be no such great friend, as supposed, My presence is much wished for, and much required, at St. Germains. It 


- A was unfortur ; 5 ‘ i 
of Vanslyperken’s, to thwart his interests in that way; and certainly no imp | “@* Uortunate, because it proves that we have traitors among us somewhere ; 
eaid Lagondie, “ you will only add unfairly to the distress which the General | sent by the devil to his assistance. 


” 


The ship's company were consoled | but of that, and of the whole affair, I will have cognizance in a few days. 
‘And should you discover the party ?” 
** His doom is sealed.” 
: : we ** You are right.” 
CHAPTER XVI. “In so important and so righteous a cause, we must not stop at aught neces- 


In which we change the scene, and the sex of our performers. sary to secure our purpose. But, tell me, think you that your hadiand alll seen 
We must now leave the cutter to return to Portsmouth, while we introduce | be here again!” 


We stated that the boats had ‘“*T should think not to-night, but to-morrow or the next he will be off; and if 


we can show the signals of safety he will land, if the weather will permit.” 
*’'Tis indeed time that I were over. Something might now be done.” 
**T would so too, father; it is a tedious time that I have spent here.” 
“And most unfitting for you, were it not that you laboured ina great cause; 
but it must soon be decided, and then that fair lily shall be transplanted, like a 


But this was not the case, or the smugglers would not have 
At that time, for since that period 














rose up frem the water nearly perpendicular, to the height of fifty or sixty feet. | wild flower from the ruck, and be nurtured in a conservatory.” 

At that height there was a flat of about one hundred feet square in frontof a! ++ Nay, for that, the time is hardly come. She is better here as you see her 
cave of very great depth. The flat, so called in contradistinction to the perpen- | father, than in the chambers of a court. For her sake, I would still remain ; 
dicular cliff, descended from the seaward to the cave, so that the latter was not " ° 


| but for my husband’s sake, and the perils he encounters, I wis 
to be seen either by vessels passing by, or by those who might be adventurous | the other it were decided.” = 7 on eae 


enough to peep over the ridge above ; and fragments of rocks, dispersed here | + Had there been faith in that Italian, it had been so before now,” replied the 
and there on this flat, or platform, induced people to imagine that the upper | priest, grinding his teeth, and turning away ‘ . 

cliff was a continuation of the lower. ‘The lower cliff, on which this platform | But the conversation was closed at the appearance of come weaidél die came 
in front of the cave was situated, was on the eastern side as abrupt as on that | out of the cave. They were variously clothed, some eondaal and oilers with 
fronting the sea to the southward ; but on the western side, its height was de- | greater pretensions to finery ; they brought with hom the inghunals for cook- 


“re > ¢ af 1e shi 3 > > @ « | 
creased to about fifteen feet, w hich was surmounted by a ladder removed at | jng, and appeared surprised at the fire being already lighted. Among them was 
pleasure. lo this means of access to the cave there was a zigzag path, used | 


one about twenty-five years of age, and although more faded than she ought to 
only by the smugglers, leading from the small cove, and another much more | jaye been at that early age, still with salenalned to almost souann tena 
tedious, by which they could transport their goods to the summit of this appa- | She was more gaily dressed than the others, and had a careless, easv air about 
yj CESS , ass . ray Be - P aawmen) | : teat wy * 
rently inacce ssible mass of rocks. ‘The cave itself was large, and with several | her, which suited to her handsome, slight figure. It was impossible to see her 
diverging galleries, most of which were dry ; but in one or two there was a | 


without being interested, and desiring to know who she wa 
continual filtering of clear pure water through the limestone rock, which was | ‘ son was the N; es - ‘ 

f ’ | ahis person was the Nancy mentioned by Alice in ber conversation with 
| 


Lilly. Her original name had been Nancy Dawson, but she had married one of 
the smugglers of the name of Corbett. Her original profession, previous to 
| her marriage, we will not dwell upon; suffice it to say, that she was the most 
celebrated person of thatclass in Portsmouth, both for her talent and extreme 
beauty. Had she lived in the days of King Charles IIf., and had he seen her, 
she would have been more renowned than ever was Eleanor Gwynne; even as 
it was celebrated in a song, which has not been lost to posterity. Aftera few 
years of dissipated life, Nancy reformed, and became an honest woman, and an 
honest wife. By her marriage with the smuggler, she had become one of the 


full of water, the excess being carried off by small open drains which trickled 
over the eastern side of the platform. Some attention to comfort had been 
paid by the inhabitants of these caverns, which were portioned off here and 
there with sail cloth and boards, so as to form separate rooms and sturehouses 
The cookery was carried on outside at the edge of the platform nearest 
the sea, under an immense fragment of rock, which lay at the very edge ; and 
by an ingenious arrangement of smaller portions of the rock neither the flame 
was to be distinguished, nor was the smoke, which was divided and made to | 

| 


id its passage hay “pees . ©‘. ; 

find its passage through a variety of fissures, ever in such a volume as to be | fraternity, and had taken up her abode iw the cave, which she was not sorry to 
agai to be any thing more than the vapours drawn up by the heat of | do, as she had become too famous at Portsmouth to remain there asa married 
the sun. 


we woman 
In this abode there were at least thirty people residing, and generally | ke 


speaking, it might be called a convent, for it was tenanted only by women. 
| Their husbands, who brought over the cargoes, returned immediately in 

their boats to the opposite shore, for two reasons : one, that their boats 
| could only land in particular seasons, and could never remain in the cove | 
| without risk of being dashed to pieces ; and the other, that the absence of 
| all men prevented suspicion ,; the whole of the interior smuggling being car- 
| ried on by the other sex, who fearlessly showed themselves on every part 
| of the island, and purchased their necessary supplies uf provisions here 
{and there, without exciting any misgivings as to the nature of their em- 

ployment. A few isolated cottages, not far from the beetling brow of the 
| cliff above, were their supposed abodes ; but no one ever troubled them with 

a visit, and if they did, and found that they could gain no admittance, they im- 
| agined that the vccupants had locked their doors forsecurity, while they were 
| busied with the labours in the field. Accustomed to climb up the tortuous path 
| from the cave to the summit, the women would, on the darkest night, carry up 

their burdens and deposit them in the cottages above, until they had an opportu- 

nity of delivering their contraband articles into the hands of their agents ; and 
this traffic had been carried on for many years, without the slightest suspicion 
: by what means the smuggling was accomplished. As we before observed, the 
| great articles in request, and which were now smuggled from France, were 
alamodes and lutestrings. The attention of government had been called to check | 
| the admission of these goods, but hitherto their attempts had not been attended | 


Still she occasionally made her appearance, and to a certain degree 
pt up her old acquaintances, that she might discover what was going ou—very 
necessary information for the smugglers. She would laugh, and joke, and have 
| her repartee as usual, but in other points she was truly reformed. Her acquaitt- 
ance was so general, and she was such a favourite, that she was of the greatest 
use to the band, and was always sent over to Portsmouth when her services were 
required. It was supposed there, for she had reporied it, that she had retired 
to the Isle of Wight, and lived there with her husband, who was a pilot, and 
that she came over to Portsmouth occasionally, to inquire after her old friends, 
and upon business. 

‘** Nancy Corbett, I must speak to you,” said Alice. ‘Come aside: I wish 
you, Nancy, to go over immediately. Can you go up, do you think, without 
being perceived !” 

“ Yes, Mistress Alice, provided there is no one to see me.” 

“The case isso important, that we must run the risk.” 

‘* We've run cargoes of more value than that.” 

‘** Bat atill you must use discretion, Nancy.” 

‘“« That’s a commodity that I’ve not been very well provided with through life ; 
but I have my wits in its stead.” 

“Then you must use your wit, Nancy.” 

“Tt’s like an old knife, well worn, but all the sharper.” 

Alice then entered into a detail of what she would find out, and gave her 
instructions to Nancy. The first point was to ascertain whether it was the cut- 
ter which had received the information ; the second, who the informer was. 

Nancy, having received her orders, tied the strings of her bonnet, caught up 
a handful of the victuals which weve at the fire, and bidding the others a laugh- 
. top of the immense | ing good-bye, with her mouth full, and one hand also occupied, descended the 
| fragment of the rock which we have described as lying upon the sea-edge of | ladder, previous to mounting the cliff. 
| the platform, was perched a fair, slight-made little girl, of about twelve years } 
} of age. She was simply clad in a short worsted petticoat and a bodice of a| 

dark colour, her head was bare, and her hair fluttered with the breeze ; her | 
| Small feet, notwithstanding the severity of the weather, were also naked, and | 
j her short petticoat discovered her legs half way up to the knee 





4 with much success. 


At the grey of the morning after the attempt to seize the smugglers had been | 
| defeatcc by the instrumentality of Snarleyyow, upon the 


“Nancy,” said Lilly, who stood by the ladder, “‘ bring me some pens.” 

“ Yes, dear; will you have them alive, or dead?” 

** Nonsense, I mean some quills.” 

‘So do I, Miss Lilly ; but if you want them dead, I shall bring them in my 
She stood } Pocket, if alive, I shall bring the goose under my arm.” 
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“ ant the quills, Nancy,” replied Lilly, laughing. ; 
“ tou, think I shall want the feathers of them before I’m at the top,” replied 
Nancy, lookizg up at the majestic cliff above her. ‘ Good-bye, Miss Lilly.” 





Nancy Corbett again filled her handsome mouth with bread, and commenced 
her ascent. In lessthan a quarter of an hour she had disappeared over the 
ridge. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
In which there iva great deal of plotting, and a little execution. 

We will follow Nancy Corbett for the present. Nancy gained the summit of 
the cliff, and panting for breath, looked round to ascertain if there was any one | 
in sight, but the coast was clear; she waited a minute to recover herself a little, | 
and then set off at a brisk pace in the direction of the hamlet of Ryde, which 
then consisted of a few fishermen’s huts. It was an hour and a half before she 
gained this place, from whence she took a boat, and was safely landed at the | 
Point. The fisherman who brought her cver was an old acquaintance of Nan- 
cy’s, and knew that he would have to remain to take her back, but he was well 
paid for his trouble, and it was a lucky day for him when Nancy required his 
services. ‘The Yungfrau had rounded St. Helen's, and was standing into Spit- 
head, when Nancy landed, and the first door st which she knocked was at that 
of Moggy Salisbury, with whom she was well acquainted, and from whom she 
expected to be able to gain information. On inquiry, she found that Moggy had 
not come on shore from the cutter, which had sailed during the night very unex- 

tecly. 

Phi inlematien pleased Nancy, as Moggy would in all probability be able to 
give her important information, and she took up her quarters in Moggy’s apart- 
ments, anxiously waiting for her arrival, for Nancy was not at all anxious to be 
acen. In due time the cutter was again anchored in the harbour, and the first 
order of Mr. Vanslyperken’s waa, that Moggy Salisbury should be set on shore, 
which order was complied with, and she left the vessel, vowing vengeance upon 
the lieutenant and his dog. ‘The informer also hastened into a beat, and pulled 
on shore on the Gosport side, with a very significent farewell look at Mr. Van- 
slyperken. Moggy landed, and hastened, full of wrath, to her own lodgings, | 
where she found Nancy Corbett waiting for her. At first she was too full of 
her own injuries, and the attempt to flog her darling Jemmy, to allow Nancy te | 
put in a word. Nancy perceived this, and allowed her to run herself down like | 
aclock ; and then proposed that they should send for some purl, and have a 
cosey chat, to which Moggy agreed, and as soon as they were fairly settled, 
and Moggy had again delivered herself of her grievances, Nancy put the requisite 
questions, and discovered what the reader is already acquainted with. She re- 
quested, and obtained a full description of the informer, and his person was too 
remarkable, for Nancy not to immediately recognise who it was. 

“ The villain!” cried she; ‘* why if there was any man in whom we thought 
we could trust, it was him ;” for Nancy had in her indignation, nearly pro- 
nounced his name. 

“Nancy,” said Moggy, ‘you have to do with the smugglers, I know, for 
your husband is one of them, if report says true. Now, I’ve been thinking that 
the cutter was no place for my Jemmy, and that with this peak-nosed villain, he 
will always bein trouble. Teli me, will they let bim in, if he volunteers.” 

“T can’t exactly say, Moggy, but this I can tell you, that you may be very 
useful to them in giving us information, which you may gain through your hus- 
band.” 

« Ay, and not only through my husband, but from every bedy on board the 
cutter. I'm yours, Nancy—and here’s my hand on it—you’ll see what I can 
do. The wagabond, to attempt to flog my own dear, darling dack—my own 
Jemmy. Only tell me what you want to know, andif I don’t ferrit it out, my 
name’s not Moggy. But hear me, Nancy; I join you now hand and heart, 
though I gain nothing by it; and when you choose to have him, I'll bring you 
my little duck of a husband, and he will be worth his weight in gold, though I 
say It that shouldn't say it.” 

“ Thanky, Moggy; but you shall not work for nothing ;” and Nancy laid a 
gold Jacobus on the table. ‘* This for your present information. Be secret and 
cautious, and no gossiping, and you'll find that you shall have all you wish, and 
be no loser by the bargain. And now, good night—I must beaway. You shall 
see me soon, Moggy ; and remember what I have told you.” 

Moggy was astonished at the sight of the gold Jacobus, which she took up and | 
examined as Nancy departed. ‘ Well,” thought she, “but this smuggling | 
must be a pretty consarn ; and as sure as gold is gold, my Jemmy shall be a 
smuggler.” 

Nancy turned down the street, and passed rapidly on, until she was clear of 
the fortitications, in the direction of South Sea Beach. A few scattered cot- 

tages were at that time built upon the spot. It was quite dark as she passed 
the lines, and held her way over the shingle. A man was standing alone, whose 
figure she recognised. It was the very person that she wished to find. Nancy 
watched him for awhile, and observed him pull out a paper, tear it in two, and 


throw it down with gesticulations of anger and indignation. She then ap- 
proached. 


“What's o’clock ?”’ said Nancy. 

“Do you want the right time?” replied the man. 

“Toa minute,” replied Nancy, who, finding that the password was given 
correctly, now stopped, and faced the other party. ‘Is that you, Cornbury !” 

“ Yes, Nancy,” replied the man, who was the same person who went on board 
of the cutter to give the infurmation. 

“[ have been seeking you,” replied Nancy. ‘There has been some informa- 
tion laid, and the boats were nearly surprised. Alice desires you will find out 
what boats entered the cove, whom they belonged to, and, if possible, how they 
obtained the information.” 

“ Boats nearly surprised—you don’t say so,” replied Cornbury, with affected 
astonishment. ‘* This must indeed be looked to. Have you no idea “ 

“ None,” replied Nancy. ‘ There was no vessel to be seen the next morning 
—the fog was toothick. Have you seen Wahop?” 

“No; I thought he was on the Isle.” 

“He ought to have been, but has not come ; I have been at the oak tree for 
ree nights running. It’s very strange. Do you think that he can have played 
felse ?”” 

“T never much liked the man,” replied Cornbury. 

“Nor! either,” replied Nancy; “but I must go now, for I must be back on | 
the crags befure daylight. Find out what you can, and let us know as soon as 
possible. J shall be over again, as soon as the cargo is run: if you find out any 
thing, you had better come to-morrow night.” 

“T will,” replied Cornbury ; and the parties separated. 

“ Traitor,” muttered Nancy. when she wa3 once more alone. “ If he comes, 
it shall be to his death ;”” and Nancy stooped down, picked up the pieces of | 
paper which Cornbury had torn up, and put them in the basket she carried on 
her arm 

It will be observed, that Nancy had purposely thrown out hints against | 
Wahop, to induce Cornbury to believe that he was not suspected. Her asser- 
tion that Wahop was not on the island was false. He had been three days at 
Ryde, according to arrangement The bait took. Cornbury perceiving that the 
suspicion was against Wahop, thought that he could not do better than to boldly | 
make his appearance at the cave, which would remove any doubts as to his own 
fidelity. 

Nancy hastened down to the Point, and returned that night to Ryde, from 
whence she walked over to the cave, and was there before daylight. She com- 
municated the intelligence which she had received from Moggy Salisbury, and 
the arrangement she liad proposed to her, by which all the motions of the cutter 

duld be known 

“Ts that woman to be trusted, think you, Nancy?” inquired Alice. 

“Yes, I believe sincerely she may be. I have known her long; and she 
wishes her husband to join 1s.” 

“ We must reflect upon it. She may be most useful. 
of the officer who commands the vessel ?”’ | 


‘A miser, and a coward. He is well known—neither honour nor conscience 
in bim,” 
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What is the character 


“The first is well, as we may act upon it, but the second renders him doubt- 
You are tired, Nancy, and had better lie down a little.” | 


Nancy Corbett delivered the pens to Lilly, and then took the advice of her | 
sUperior 


‘ 


Were expected on that might. At dusk two small lights, at even distances, were 
suspended from the cliff, to point out to the boats that the coast was free, and 
that they might land. Alice, however, took the precaution to have a watch on 
¢ beach, in case of any second surprise being attempted; but of this there | 
Was little fear, as she knew from Nancy that all the cutter’s boats were on board | 
When she entered the harbour. Lilly, who thought it a delight to be one mo- | 
went sooner in her father’s arms, had taken the watch on the beach, and there 
€ little girl remained perched upon a rock, at the fout of which the waves now 
'y sullenly washed, for the night was beautifully calm and clear. To a passer | 
te ocean she might have been mistaken for a mermaid who had left her | 
‘tery bower to look upon the world above. | 
What were the thoughts of the little maiden as she remained there fixed as a 
e! Did she revert to the period at which her infant memory could retrace 
gings and marble halls, visions of splendour, dreamings of courtly 
was she thinking of her father, as her quick ear caught the least swell 
© increasing breeze’ Was she, as her eye was fixed as if attempting to 
sof the ocean, wondering at what might be its bidden secrets, 
d towards the heavens, bespangled with ten thousand 
‘, Was she meditating on the God why placed them there’ Whocan say! 
‘hat that inteilectual face bespoke the mind at work is certain, and from | 
) pure and lovely could emanate nothing but what was innocent and good { 
t adistant sound falls upon her ear; she listens, and by its measured | 
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| pearance from the cave. 








The day was remarkably fine, and the water smooth, so that the boats | 
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the rowers in a boat; nearer it comes and more dis- 
eye detects the black mass approaching in the gloom of 





tinct, and now her keen 


night. She starts from the rock ready to fly up to the cave to give notice of an 
ee aha or, if their anticipated friends, to fly into the arms of her father. But 
t alarm 


1s Over, she perceives that it is the lugger, the boat dashes into the 
cove, and the first who lands strains her to his bosom. 

** My dearest Lilly, is all well ?” 

“Yes, all is well, father; but you are well come.” 

os Run up, dearest, and let the women be ready to assist. 
which must oon be out of sight. 

“Since Thursday last.” 

*’Tis well, dear ; you may go. Quick, my lads, and beach the cargo :—see 
to it, Ramsay ; [ must at once unto the cave.” Having given these directions, 
the father of Lilly commenced his ascent over the rough and steep rocks which 
led up to the cavern, anxious to obtain what information could be imparted re- 
lative to the treachery which had led to their narraw escape two nights preceding. 

He was met by Alice, who cordially embraced him; but he appeared anxious 
to release himself from her endearments, that he might at once enter upon mat- 
ters to him of more serious importance. ‘* Where is Father Innis, my dear?” 
said he, disengaging himself from her arms. 

“ He sleeps, Robert, or, at least, he did just now, but probably he will rise 
now that you are come. But in the meantime, I have discovered who the 
traitor is.” 

” By all the saints, he shall not escape my vengeance.” 

Alice then entered into the particulars related by Nancy Corbett, and already 
known to the reader. She had just concluded when Father Innis made his ap- 


We have that here 
Is the Father Innis here ?”’ 


* Welcome, thrice welcome, holy father.” 

“Welcome, too, my son. Say, do we start to-night ?” 

“* Not till to-morrow night,” replied the husband of Alice, who having ascer- 
tained that in all probability Cornbury would come that night, determined, at all 
risks, to get possession of him: ‘we could well be over before daylight, and 
with ‘Cs precious person I must not risk too much. You are anxiously ex- 
pected. 

‘And I have important news,” replied the priest, ‘but I will not detain you 
now ; I perceive that your presence is wanted by your men.” 

During this colloquy the women had descended the ladder, and had been 
assisting the men to carry up the various packages of which the boat's cargu 
consisted, and they now awaited orders as to the stowing away. 

Ramsay,” said the leader,” we do not return to-night ; take the men, and 
contrive to lift the boat up on the rocks, so that she may not be injured.” 

An hour elapsed before this was effected, and then the leader, as well as the 
rest of the smugglers, retired to the cave to refresh themselves with sleep after 
their night of fatigue. As usual, one woman kept watch, and that woman was 
Nancy Corbett. The ladder had been hauled up, and she was walking up and 
down with her arms under a shawl to a sort of stamping trot, for the weather 
was frosty, when she heard a low whistle at the west side of the flat. 

“Ob, ho! have I lured you, you traitorous villain,” muttered Nancy, * you 
come in good time :"" and Nancy walked tothe spot where the ladder was usually 
lowered down, and looked over. Althvugh the moon had risen, it was too dark 
on that side of the platform to distinguish more than that there was a human 
form, who repeated the whistle. 

‘“* What's o'clock?” said Nancy, ina low tone. 

‘Do you want to know the right time toa minute?” replied a voice, which 
was recognised as Cornbury’s. Nancy lowered down the ladder, and Cornbury 
ascended the platform. 

*T am glad you have come, Cornbury. 
Wahop ?” 

** No one has seen or heard of him,” replied the man, ‘but I have found out 
what boats they were. Did the lugger come over to-night !” 

* Yes,” replied Nancy, * but I must go in and let Mistress Alice know that 
you are here.” 

Nancy's abrupt departure was to prevent Cornbury from asking if the boat 
had remained, or returned tothe French coast; for she thought it not impossi- 
ble that the unusual circumstance of the boat remaining might induce him to 
suppose that his treachery had been discovered, and to make his immediate 
escape, which he, of course, could have done, and given full information of the 
cave and the parties who frequented it. 

Nancy soon reappeared, and familiarly taking the arm of Cornbury, led him 
to the eastern side of the platform, asking him many questions. As soon as 
he was there, the leader of the gang, followed by half adozen of his men, 
rushed out and secared him Cornbury now felt assured that all was discovered, 
and that his life was forfeited. ‘ Bind him fast,” said the leader, ‘‘ and keep 
watch over him ;—his case shail soon be disposed of. Nancy, you will call me 
at daylight.” 

When Cornbury had been secured, the men returned into the cave, leaving 
one with a loaded pistol to guard him. Nancy still remained on the watch. 

** Nancy Corbett,”’ said Cornbury, ** why am I treated thus?” 

““ Why?” replied Nancy, with scorn, ask yourself why? Do you think that 
I did not know when I sought you at the beach that you had sailed in the cutter, 
had brought the boats here, and that if it had not been for the lieutenant taking 
his dog in the boat, and its barking, you would have delivered us into the hands 
of the Philistines ’—wretched traitor.” 

«*D——n!” muttered Cornbury, “ then is it to you, you devil, that I am in- 
debted for being entrapped this way.” 

“ Yes, to me,” replied Nancy, with scorn. ‘And, depend upon it, you will 
have your deserts before the sun is one hour in the beavens.” 

Nancy walked away to the end of the platform to avoid further conversation. 
The day was now dawning, and as. by degrees, the light was thrown upon the 
face of Cornbury, it was strange to witness how his agitation and his fear had 
changed all the ruby carbuncles on his face to a deadly white. He called to 
Nancy Corbett in a humble tone once or twice as she passed by in her walk, 
but received no reply further than a look of scorn. As soon as it was broad day- 
light Nancy went into the cave to call up the leader. 

In a few minutes he appeared, with the rest of the smugglers. 

* Philip Cornbury,” said he, with a stern and unrelenting countenance, “ you 
would have betrayed us for the sake of money.” 

“Tt is false,” replied Cornbury. 

** False, is it'—you shall have a fair trial. 
dence before us all.” 

Nancy recapitulated all that had passed. 

‘| say again, that it is false,” replied Cornbury. 
whom she states to have told her this! This is nothing more than assertion, 
and J say again, it is false. Am I to be condemned without proofs! Is my life 
to be sacrificed to the animesity of this woman, who wishes to get rid of me, be- 
cause—”’ 

‘‘ Because what,” interrupted Nancy. 

* Because I was too well acquainted with you before your marriage, and can 
tell too much.” : 

Now curses on you, for a liar as well as a traitor,” exclaimed Nancy. “I 
put it to you, sir, and all of you, is not my word sufficient in this case ?”’ 

The smugglers nodded their heads in assent. 

** And, now that is admitted, I will prove his villany and falsehood. Philip 
Cornbury, do you know this paper !”’ cried Nancy, taking out of her bosom the 
agreement signed by Vanslyperken, which she had picked up on the night when 
Cornbury had torn it up and thrown it away. ‘ Do you know this paper I ask 
yout Read it, sir,” continued Nancy, banding it over to the leader of the 
smugglers. é 

The paper was read, and the inflexible countenance of the leader turned 
towards Cornbury,—who read his doom. ' . 

* Go in, Nancy Corbett, and let no woman appear till all is over. 

“ Liar 1” said Nancy, spitting on the ground as she passed by Cornbury. 

«+ Bind his eyes, and lead to the western edge,” said the leader. 

“ Pnilip Cornbury, you have but a few minutes to live. In mercy you may 
see the holy father, if you wish it.” 

“T’'m nod d papist,” replied Cornbury, in a sulky tone. 

** Lead him on then.” 

Cornbury was led to the western edge of the flat, where the cliff was most 
high and precipitate, and then made to kneel down. 

‘+ Fitzpatrick,” said the leader, pointing to the condemned. 

Fitzpatrick walked up to the kneeling man with his loaded pistol, and then 
the others, who had led Cornbury to the edge of the cliff, retired 

Fitzpatrick cocked the lock. 4 

** Would you like to say, ‘God have mercy on my treacherous sinful sowl, 
or anything short and sweet like that?” said Fitzpatrick . if so, I'll wait a 
couple of seconds more for your convanience, Philip Cornbury. 

Cornbury made noreply. Fitzpatrick put the pistol to his ear, the ball whizzed 


Have you heard any thing of 


Nancy Corbett, give your evi- 


**Where is the woman 


’ 





‘through his brain, the body balf raised itself from its knees with a strong 


muscular action, and then toppled over and disappeared over the side of the 
precipice. : 

It’s to be hoped that the next time you lave this world, Master Cornbury, 
it will be ina purliter sort of manner A civil question demands a civil answer 


| any how,” said Fitzpatrick, cooly rejoining the other men.—{ To be continued.) 
' 


—_— 
NARRATIVE OF THE WRECK OF THE QUAIL. 
On the 23d of March, 1836, his Mayesty’s cutter Quail, Lieutenant Philip 
Bisson, Commander, sailed from Falmouth with the mails for Lisbon. On aber 
previous trip in February the cutter had encountered much bad weather, and 


sprung her mast, which was replaced by a new one. It was hoped that the de- 
tention caused by this, and the very boisterous weather which we had hitherto 
experienced, had brought us over the time when the equinoctial gales are usually 
expected, and that they had in reality blown themselves out ; we congratulated 
each other upon the probability of a good passage, and a speedy return to our 
original station off Brighton; for we had found little comfort in crossing the 
Bay of Biscay, during the winter months, being for the most part under water, 
—as one of the mates of the Hastings will readily vouch for, he having been 
washed out of the Commander's cabin whilst a passenger on board the Quail. 
The object, however, of this little narrative is not to grumble or find fault, but to 
detail facts simply, and as they occurred,—facts which I think would clearly 
prove to the most subtle unbeliever that there is a God—a most merciful and 
powerful Lord and Saviour. 

On the morning of the 23d the mails arrived from London ; but the weather 
was too unfavourable to start until about noon, when it partially cleared, and the 
wind chopped from W.S.W to W.N.W.: the signal was made, the mails em- 
barked, and the Quail departed; appearances were not very promising; but 
packets are compelled to start when other shipping remain fast. Notwithstand- 
ing a heavy cross sea, we reached the neighbourhood of Ushant the next even- 
ing, when the wind coming strong from the S.W. ebliged us to bear up for 
Falmouth ; but before we could reach that port, the wind again veered to N. W., 
in consequence of which the Quail was put about, and we finally took our de- 
parture from the Lizard on the forenoon of the 25th. The weather came on 
very stormy as evening approached ; but we made all snug, and ran a couple of 
points free, upwards of 120 miles by the next morning; then the wind fell light 
and variable. 

On Sunday morning the 27th, prayers were read by the Commander in his 
cabin: the breeze was then moderate and fair, but the appearance of the sky to 
the westward was awfully wild. In the afternoon the Quail was under treble- 
reefed mainsail ; and before nine o’clock that night was hove-to under the trysail. 
The wind howled, and the sea increased so fearfully, that the Commander issued 
orders for the watch below to be ready to jump up in a moment, and not to un- 
drese,—a good precaution, for the trysail sheets were carried away twice, and the 
Spitfire jib sheets once, and consequently kept all hands on deck nearly the whole 
of that dreadfui night. The jib sheets went about an hour and a half before 
oe. Sen + the foresail double reefed was then set, and the jib came in very 
well. 

Our attention was now drawn abaft: the trysail sheets had again gone, but 
fortunately the end of the mainsheet had been bent on to a spare cringle as a 
preventer, and the sheets were more speedily replaced. All so far had gone on 
well, when unluckily the leech-rope of the trysail went, and somehow got over 
the eng of the gaff; this we knew would soon split the sail in such a storm: 
there was no remedy; down the sail must come—and ‘it was smartly done: 
the leech-rope was secured, the bonnet taken off, and the sail hoisted again. 
The hurricane, however, still increased, and it was found necessary to reef the 
trysail. Whilst the people were about this, a tremendous sea struck the cutter 
on the larboard beam, which threw her clean over, and hurled sixteen of our fine 
fellows into eternity. ‘Two officers (Messrs. Paul and Knox) and six more sea- 
men were nearly sharing their fate, but they were fortunate enough to regain 
the vessel. 

This awful calamity occurred a little before daybreak of Monday the 28th ; 
for on coming to our senses there was barely light enough to show the horrid 
desolation around: the mast had gone in two places, leaving a stump standing 
of about twenty feet above the deck; all the spars and sails (except the bow- 
sprit) had followed it; the jolly boat (the gig had been previously cut away) was 
strewed in sinall pieces about the deck ; the bulwarks all abaft the mast were 
| clean swept away, with three of the guns; and no vestige could be eeen of 

the after-companion, the two bionacles, water-closets, signal-iockers, water-tanks 
—or, in short, anything moveable or immoveable on the upper-deck, except one 
| gun; even the ship’s bell, that was well hooked upon a crank at the foot of the 
| mast, was seen no more; how that got unhooked Heaven knows. But the 
most perilous sight was to behold, down the gaping hatchways, the vessel 
nearly full of water,—and the sad and half-drowned remnant of our crew hanging 
| on here and there, too exhausted to be enabled to use much exertion,—and the 
cutter evidently settling down by the stern. 

This was, indeed, an awful period ; each one a prey to his own feelings, think- 
ing of home, thinking of friends, and every dear attachment of the heart, expect- 
ing every moment to be his last ; to be engulfed, too, a living and a conscious 
| being; to sink into the fathomless deep, and in a few minutes to be a prey to 
| fishes; and, above all, to undergo over again that horrid sensation of drowning 

from which we had just escaped. This was almost too much to bear; and hope 
| there was none,—nor the most distant prospect of it fortwo dreadful hours. 


| Then a ray—a distant ray, gleamed upon us; then—oh then, how sensibly we 
| felt, that 














“ There's a sweet little cherub, that sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack” — 
the Quail still swam! Blankets had been extended over the exposed compa- 
| nions, which prevented the water from gaining much below; and returning 
| strength invigorated ourhearts. A brief but sincere thanksgiving to God,—then 
| turn-to with a will,—was the general feeling ; beds, hammocks, clothing, and 
other lumber, that could be fished up from below, were stuffed up the hatch- 
ways, and at last effectually secured them; the carpenter’s-mate was gone, poor 
| fellow, and the pump-gear washed away,—but all hands began bailing away 
| heartily out of the fore-scuttle with a saucepan found in the galley, and we had 
the satisfaction of seeing that every hour we gained on the vessel-for, thank 
God, the bottom had remained perfectly sound. ** Water, water!” was now 
the general cry, for every one was parched with thirst, caused either from exer- 
| tion, or the quantity of salt water swallowed. This, however, had the good 
| effect of redoubiing our efforts, for until the salt water could be got down, no 
| fresh water could be obtained. In about twelve hours we contrived to reach 
|an upper cask, advantageously placed by the rolling waters,—and oh! how 
| Sweet was that precious drop! 
| It was about this time that we found the full extent of our loss, the exact 
| number of fine fellows that had been so suddenly snatched from us; and the 
wounded now began to feel their wounds ; but etill no lack of exertion. The 
, Commander had been at the time standing on the steps of the companion-lad- 
der, and was struck down into his own cabin by the sea, and there severely 
bruised, and nearly drowned. Mr. Paul (Second Master), who had been wash- 
ed overboard, got hold of a broken timber on the weather-quarter, and held on, 
until dragged in; and Mr. Knox got in agaia without knowing how. Messrs. 
Hoffineister and Yule, who were holding on by the mast in their shirts, had 
| them literally blown off their backs by the force of the wind. Every one of 
the survivors were more or less wounded—and what was remarkable, almost 
every one had black eyes. The whole of the first night we continued baling, 
anc gained considerably upon the hold. We found some cheeses abaft, and a 
little dry bread forward, which gave us a good meal; all hands (nineteen sur- 
vivors) forming one mess about the galley ; the cutter driving at the mercy of 
wind and wave, with the raft (composed of all the spars and sails) hanging on 
| by the rigging to windward, and, by the kind interposition of Providence, act- 
ing as a breakwater. 

Next morning, the 29th, the wind moderated a little, and the sun shone at 
intervals. We began examining our state below, and found everything in the 
most wretched confusion. The state-room and lockers were stove, and the 
stores scattered about. Drawers, boxes, tables, crockery, glass, clothing, books, 
charts, and every description of property, public and private, washed about in 
heaps, and totally destroyed, and the mail bags completely saturated. The ves- 
sel must have taken some unaccountable turns whilst we were insensible ; for 
we found that the ballast had shifted, and burst up all the after-parts of the 
lower deck, breaking the solid beams under the cabin floor. There were several 
pigs of it (weighing about 100Ib each) mounted in the larboard bed-places, and 
one actually upon the top shelf of the Commander’s beaufet! The chain- 
| cables, which had been unbent, and snugly stowed within their lockers, were all 
three thrown upon the lower deck in a singularly entangled state, and several 
casks were washed up out of the hold: add to this, the dirt washed up, mixed 
with straw, coals, paper, sea-weed, and all scattered in great profusion about 
the deck, made our habitation below not over agreeable, cunsidering, too, 
that we could neither strip nor dry our clothing during the time we were on the 
wreck. 
| Mr. Hobbs, clerk in charge, owed his life, under Providence, to the intrusion 
of the ballast into his cabin ; for he could not open his sliding door, and there- 
fure could only get out by the way the ballast got in. 

After finding that the cutter was as much a-wreck below as she was aloft, 
and, above all, finding the boat’s compass uninjured, and several useful stores, 
we turned our thoughts towards setting the small jib on the stump of the mast, 
which we accomplished very well, by means of spike nails driven into the spar 
for steps ; and now we endeavoured to kindle a fire, for it was dreadfully cold ; 
and in this too we succeeded, after much trouble, by rubbing some oakum dry 
in the hand, and flashing in the pan of the only dry pistol in the vessel. It was 
quite cheering to see the olaze, and when once lighted, like the sacred fire in 
the Temple, it was never extinguished. This success put anuther very natural 
idea into our beads. ‘There was hanging over the stern a number of fine legs 
of mutton, intended as presents for the folks at Lisbon, and there they still 
remained quite safe and tempting ; and having the fish-kettie with which the 
cutter was baled-out at hand, we soon had a warm mess, which did us all in- 
finite good. 

After our meal the look-out man set us all hobbling upon deck with the cheer- 
ing cry of—* A sail! a sail!’ and sure enough there was a brig to leeward. 
Our object now was to get the vessel before the wind, and first of all to cut 
away the raft. This was soon done, and no one regretted it ; for although it 
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had been very useful asa breakwater, still there was something very disagreea- | once sanctioned there, he transported to his amphitheatre in London. 


ble in beholding one or two of our poor fellows entangled in the rigging, a few 
feet below water. When the spars were gone she paid off, and went near two 
knots through the water towards the brig. Our only gun was cast loose, the 
magazine broken open, and the ammunition found in good order. We fired | 
away, and succeeded in attracting the stranger's attention, who hauled up to- | 
wards us, and, abut eight p.™. came within hail. She proved to be French, and 
commiserated very much with us on our misfortune. The Captain willingly of- 
fered to do what he could. He had but one boat, and that was on board, and it | 
would be difficult for him to hoist her out in so much sea; but that if the sur- 
vivors were willing to abandon the wreck, he would use every endeavour to get 
them off. This was politely refused, after a short consultation between the | 
Commander ard principal officers, upon which the French Captain promised to 
lay by the wreck until morning, and show a light. fh 
About midnight another brig came near, who, upon seeing us, hove to within | 
hail, and proved to be English. Without further to do, the stern-boat was | 
lowered, but we could perceive that one of the falls went by the run: still we 
thought the boat had reached the water, and kept a hand prepared with a rope 
to heave into her alongside. No boat, however, appeared, and in about an hour 
the brig came within hail, and informed us that her boat and two men* had | 
perished, but that he would keep near until morning. ; 

When morning came, alas! it brought with it a strong south-west gale, with 
dirty, thick weather, and much sea. We saw our two friends at a distance, 
but it was evident they did not see us, and stood away ; all we could do, there- 
fore, was to rely upon our own resources. We lashed the boat's binnacle upon | 
the heel of the bowsprit, and two men at the helm, and an officer conned from 
forward. The gale sent us along towards England at the rate of about two 
miles and a half an hour, and we took a little rest, if such it could be called ; | 
but there were eyes that morning that could not close, and feelings that could | 
not rest. When the prospect burst upon the still exhausted crew, when the 
wind roared, and the seas over-topped our shattered stern, and when it was 
considered that there were still nineteen lives driving about at the mercy of 
wind and wave in a helpless bark, those lives who, some hours before, could 
have been placed in comparative safety, keen must have been the pangs caused 
by these reflections ; and if there are moments when an officer may be permit- 
ted to consider that his duty has overcome his prudence, it maybe on such awful 
occasions as these, however much that officer may rejoice in safety at his suc- 
cess, or meet with applause hereafter. ; 

On the 3lst the wind fell light, but left a heavy swell,—a strong rippling was 
observed on the surface, as of atide or current. By computation we supposed 
ourselves in the neighbourhood of Ushant, and dreaded the Saints; we ob- 
tained soundings by lashing some shots together in a piece of canvass, which 
confirmed our fears, and a man was sent up the stump of the mast, who, not- 
withstanding the very hazy weather, saw breakers on the starboard quarter ; all 
hands now turned to for life or death to endeavour to clear one of the chain 
cables ; and a dreadful tedious job we had ; every shackle nad to be loosened, 
and every length separated before we succeeded in getting a lone range on deck. 
I have no desire to exaggerate in narrating these melancholy circumstances ; for 
heaven only knows, and the sufferers will always feel, that nothing but the most 
miraculous intervention of a kind Providence could have saved them; but the 
sight of every thing below, and particularly these entangled cable-chains, would 
indeed have astonished every beholder. How these chains could have got su 
mixed together no person can ever imagine, even after making every allowance 
for the perpetual washing of the rolling water in a half-filled ship and heavy 
sea. About midnight, when we had nearly completed our arduous job, and | 
when our minds were of course not very much at ease, a favourable gale sprung | 
up, and drove us along towards the Lizard. Next morning, (which was good | 
Friday, the lst of April) we began to rejoice at the prospect of soon reaching 








Falmouth ; our unfortunate little craft was then going at the rate of three knots 
towards it, and did so until four in the afternoon, when the wind, which had 
been blowing strong from the S. W., began to blow now as strong from the | 
N. N. W. 

About this time we were alarmed by a different sort of danger to that which 
we had lately experienced—a different element now threatened us. Upon open- | 
ing the bread-room, to see if perchance we could pick out a little more dry | 
bread, smoke issued therefrom, and upon examination the whole mass of wet 
bread was quite hot, and nearly ignited : thia, too, was adjoining to the maga- | 
zine, which contained all our powder, and that in good preservation. The dis- 
covery was startling, but no time was to be lost, so we quickly pitched the 
whole of it overboard. 

The wind now gradually drove us up Channel, and away from the English | 
coast, and thus we continued to drive until Moncay, the 4th, when the Caskets | 
and Isle of Alderney were seen, and a vessel in the offing. The only gun 
which a merciful Providence had left us was again cast loose, and fired as the 
vessel drew near, steering towards the race of Alderney. We succeeded in 
drawing her attention, and induced her to come within hail: she proved to be 
the sloop Speedy, bound to Jersey from Southampton. The Commander hailed 
her, when Captain Lucas, much to his credit, immediately lowered a boat, and 
sent her to the Quail, with offers of assistance ; hawsers were soon passed 
along, and before two hours the cutter was taken in tow. The next morning 
(Tuesday, the 5th of April) we were snugly moored alongside St Halier’s Pier, 
Jersey. Here every possible attention that men could expect in our situation | 
was paid us ; the Lieut.-Governor (Major-General Campbell) and his lady acted 
with the greatest kindness, as well as Major and Mrs. Gosset of the Rifle 
Brigade ; comfortable quarters were given the men in Fort Regent, and the 
mess of the Rifle Brigade was hospitably thrown open to the Commander and 
officers. Individuals vied with each other inacts of benevolence. Testaments 
were given to the crew, and a substantial proof of kindness shown in raising by | 
subscription, in a few days, upwards of £82 sterling, forthe relief of the widows 
and orphans of our unfortunate shipmates who perished in the storm. Thou- 
sands daily visited the wreck, and expressed their wonder at so miraculous a 
preservation. 

With so much sympathy and under such care and attention, our exhausted 
and wounded crew soon recovered ; and in about twelve days the Quail was 
towed by the Ariadne steamer to Portsmouth, and there in due time paid off. 
The Commander-in-Chief (Sir P. C. Henderson Durham), who behaved with 
the kindness that can never be forgotten, visited the cutter in person, accompa- 
nied by Sir Frederick Maitland and the Hon. Capt. Bouverie, of the Vanguard. 
The Admiral addressed the officers and crew, and expressed their Lordships’ 
approbation of the conduct displayed throughout the late disastrous period, and, 
turning to the commander, said that he felt assured their Lordships would not 
forget him, but give a proof of their satisfaction in the event of paying off the | 
Quail. Sir Philip was prophetic, for the Admiralty, with very kind considera- 
tion, appointed Lieut. Bisson, several days before the Quail was paid off, to 
command that splendid new brig the Bonetta, built at Sheerness on Captain 
Symonds’ new principle, with liberty to take his officers and the remnant of the 
Quail’s crew, who, one and all, joined their Commander. 


* It appeared by Lloyd’s List afterwards that four men instead of two had 
perished. 





—<—— 
RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 

Origin and Rise of the Minor Theatres.—Now that the claims of the minor 
theatres to enact the regular drama are so ally advocated by E. L. Bulwer, Esq. 
and other M.P.s, and that the subject has received so much parliamentary and 
legislatorial attention, it is pleasant to recurto the infant incursions of the 
minors into the path of the patentees. In 1784, old Astley took legal opinions 
as to presenting “ Billy Button; or, the Tailor riding to Brentford,” in which 
there is usually introduced some vulgar banter between Snip and the Ostler*. 
A well-known puppet piece, called ‘* The Broken Bridge ; or, the Insolent Car- 
penter,” was, though done, thought beyond the latitude of their licenset. In 
this last production, a traveller stands on one side of a river, a carpenter on the 
other: the half-arch of a broken bridge is betweenthem. The dialogue, which 
was musical, commenced thus :— 

“ Traveller.—Hip, holloa! Master Carpenter, how shall I get over? 

Fol de rol de rido. 
Carpenter (smoking his pipe)—The ducks and the geese they do swim over. 
Fo! de rol de rido.” 

These “diverting dialogues,” as they were termed, delighted the grandams 
of the present generation, and attracted crowds to the incommodious buildings 
then ereeted by Aatley. Some years afterwards, he obtained a patent for an | 
amphitheatre in Dublin; and a letter is extant froma person in a high official | 
situation in the Irish government, stating “ that, after mature deliberation, it 
was found that dialogues formed no part of equestrian performances, and there- 
fore could not,” &c. In Paris, where Astley went annually, the Lieutenant- | 
Général de Police held him so closely to the terms of the permission granted | 
him by Louis XVI , that he would not suffer even tumblers to appear on a little | 
temporary stage ; but Astley defeated him, by fastening a platform on the backs 
of sixteen horses, and letting his voltigeurs perform there! At Dublin, he | 
crept on year after year, until, in 1792, he was presenting musical farces, which, 


* For example :— 

Tailor.—Ostler, { can’t get on the horse’s back, he keeps waggling his tail so. 
Ostler, —W ell, don’t you know how to prevent that ? ae 

T-—No ; how should I ? 

O.—Why, you're a tatlor—stitch it down. 


rhe license was what is yet granted to trave 


’ ing be &. f “ ‘ 
peter’s license.” ands, and called a“ trum 


tection ere they set forth with their clarionets, flutes, or organs | 


saath : fh Astley, who had 
served under General Elliott, obtained one with his discharge ‘ ,’ 


about 1773. 


| was permitted to him could not but be conceded to his rival at the Royal Circus, | * take care, as he (Garrick) was not at Cuckold’s Point* no 


| done ; whilst the feeling against Daly may be judged from the fact that the 


that he was always approximating to the manners of the man, woman, or child | its pe!ting down the gutter.” 


| approve of the sea, as indicated by a painted cloth thrown over the stage, and 
| shaken by the carpenters at each side ; in this dilemma F——, who was pro- 


| eighteen pence, and the lesser ones a shilling a night. 


| found quite insufficient for the company, anda peculiar scramble ensued, one 


| generally left their families to ** trade a little on der own accounts” in London. 


Disbanded soldiers and maimed sailors at one time got such a pro- | —— 


* Vi 
| 1 The place where the wills are proved, 








What | some indifference as to part of his dress, an old Theatre-Royalist bade him 


w.” “No,” replied 


(now Surrey,) and his contemporary, Hughes, at Sadler's Wells. Hence arose, | Garrick, looking at his adviser with ineffable contempt, “I perceive I am at 


’ ” 
through non-intervention, the minor drama. Meanwhile, Daly, manager of the | Lubber’s Hole vel 
Dublin Theatre Royal, commenced action after action, The pleas were | I have heard Henderson and Tate Wilkinson at different times imitate Gar- 
ultimately moved to the English Courts, and the opinion of the twelve Judges | rick, and that in the presence of a score of persons who knew the British Ros- 
taken on a special case. Long before judgment was given Daly was ruined ; | cius intimately. The imitations were pronounced faultless ; they were wholly 
Astley had made his fortune. The fact is, the former was a man of an atrocious | dissimilar to each other, being of his manner in distinct characters ; and those 
character, universally execrated; the latter was a generous, worthy fellow, re- | imitations, more than any thing I have ever read or heard, impressed me with a 
spected by all classes, and, asa teacher of riding, driving, &c., personally | sense of the vast variety of Garrick’s powers. 
known to allthe nobility of the day, particularly favoured by the Duke and | + Garrick was an excellent fencer—a graceful dancer—but he san 
Duchess of Devonshire, and the Duke and Duchess of Gordon, in this country, | jn a gate.”— Tate Wilkinson. 


g likea pig 
and by Marie Antoinette in France. Allthat interest could do for him was 


Wilkinson and Jack Bannister’s imitation of Garrick, off the stage, was ad- 


e | ‘ | mirable. ‘* Aye, very likely,’ said Melvin ; “but I want to see an imitat 
nobility of Ireland actually set up a theatre, and acted in it themselves, on pur- | : ; ion of 


: im, I | Garrick whilst acting. ‘That was an imitation of Garrick whilst acting,” 
pose to drive Daly from Dublin. Having some respect for a very eld maxim, replied Tate. z 
= only add, that he deserved what he excited. 4 Wilkinson's family—Tate had a son, who gave no brilliant demonstrations 

O'Neil, Father of Miss O° Neil—Was the manager of a small atrolling com | of genius in his boyhood. Some one lamenting this to Tate, was cut short with 
pany in Ireland : he was an eccentric of the first water. If any member of his | « pap! pah! Sir—Brains are like the gout, Sir; they always miss a genera. 
pip nad disappointed him, (a common occurrence, ) ONG — speech— | tion ; they go to grandsons, Sir—to grandsons.” 
“* Confusion burst his skull, a blackguard !—what will I do? ere, give me a Tom and Jerr di “ d J ie i 

. ' we we ‘ y, and ils effects —To ‘Tom and Jerry” has been attribut 
pet and I'll double his part with my own.” The great ie # = onal | the deterioration of the drama,t by many. If this sweeping charge be ct 
por panacea, whatever the general costume of the play might be. € | quite correct, it is doubtless perfectly true that it has vulgarized a certain por- 
ee of Denmark complained to Mr. O'Neil of the ve yn oe | tion of actors, (especially among the minors,) and made them take a pride in 
po er) ee OT nat ’ cacue aa wae i edly ai >> | perpetuating — that is . language. When ae ergo a new 
P ’ , ’ ’ ‘ ‘ : at cling-ma r, the followi i 

Matters of much greater moment he met with the same coolness. Once pro- eee ee lan meeting his acting-manager, wing dialogue oc- 
ceeding by a barge along a sali river, the captain and O'Neil quarrelled, and, in| Conedian. + So my nabs has clapped his fin on the crib.” 
a — the former knocked the manager overboard. He swam 2 reve = Acting Manager. ** What crib?” 
called out—* Confusion burst your skull! I suppose you thought I cou'dn't ’ «Phe crib yinder.” (That is, the theatre hard b 
swim.”’ A knot of novices once joined Mr. O'Neil, and having played some C. “The crib yinder.” ( 8, y.) 





three k itl at ‘ d t A. M. Yes.” 
iree weeks without receiving any salary, they determined to proceed agains C. “How can Icollarhim?” (That is, get at his ear.) 
himat law. ‘The manager met their demand by a set-off for a considerable sum , Ps ae a 
st : . A. M. He isn’t so easy to collar. 
due by them to him, for spoiling all the plays and farces they appeared in. To 


C. ‘ Well, then, p’r’aps you can give me a leg up?” (That is, assist me 


avoid this exposée, their claim was abandoned.—O’Neil’s company seldom ex- | to mount.) 


ceeded ane or nine in number, acting in barns, &c. In this pr a aoa 
it can be called—Miss O'Neil learned the rudiments of her profession. rs. ' , ey 
Siddons had a similar training. Kean’s school was, in his ae years, even in a | for the band, called the music-room. When Tom Dibdin was stage-manager at 
less promising arena. Sadler’s Wells, he heard an unwonted giggling in this room, accompanied by 
Tate Wilkinson.—The disjointed state of Wilkinson’s memory gave rise to | °°™¢ uproar; he proceeded thither, but ere he arrived the gigglers had been 
a hundred aiaie eer eae ince : id th hath | concealed, and the musicians were hiding the pewter pots and glasses by their 
sap anecdotes, which were rather what he might have said than whathe | + nents, « What on earth are you doing here now? ” asked Dibdin. “ We 
ectus y did say. Stories of this sort are generally arranged in @ manner too | | ne down to look over a quartet,” was the reply. “I've heard of many quarts 
antithetical : this it was that detracted from Mr. Mathews s admirable imitation | drank, but never of any quart eat, in the room before,” said the punster. 
of the veteran manager. ‘The following sentences, verbatim et literatim, were hy ; ; : , a” said M T “I'm glad of it.” aaj 
noted down as Tate uttered them :—* But if he (alluding to Melvin) don’t * Jones is —- to be ae See i I a Ae pi OF it,” said 
come to rehearsal, how can he rehearse? . . . Nor was Hope’s Warner what | the dramatist—* and Lael I don’t know why I should say so, for the poor fellow 
it might have been. . . And a very dull spring meeting it will be. . . Nolet- never did me any harm. ' " 
ters from London, and the farce is called at one, is it? . . . If Blacklock runs | Foote and Dr. Johnson.—The English Aristophanes was no favorite with the 
second even, Mr. E willbe a large winner . . . So call Hope’s scenes again.” | Doctor ; that the dislike was mutual, the fol'owing passage from a letter written 
Imagine a pause between each paragraph, suchas occurs in the speech of a by Foote to a friend in Dublin, will prove :—* He (Dr. Johnson) has all the 
stutterer, and you have an image of Tate. Well might Mathews say that he | qualities of a bear but its abstinence, all its awkwardness without its agility— 
seemed to have cut his words separately out of a Dictionary, thrown them in fact, he growls better, but dances worse.” 
loose into a sack, and shook them forth again promiscuously. Wewitzer.—This veteran was notorious for what are called good-bad puns. 
Tate’s Opinion of Foote.—Being asked what sort of an actor Foote was, he | He and Suett sitting one day weather-bound at the Alfred in Oxford-street, 
replied, ** He was every sort of actor, Sir, he took his colour, tone, and feeling | Suett began to fidget, and at length Wewitzer announced that the rain had 
from the person he acted with. The mimicking propensity was so strong in him, | ceased. “ Nonsense,” said ere yj We pune OP — — ven 
“Well, sal /ewillzer, ** perhaps i'm wrong, 
opposite to him. Had he been left alone with a bear, in a quarter of an hour | for I never saw a gutter serener.” 
he’d have been upon all-fours, and longing for a muzzle.” | When Mendoza, the celebrated boxer. beat Humphrey, Wewitzer said, “] 
Wilkinson's mind, though in hia latter days he was almost in a state of fatuity, | know now what dining with Duke Humphrey is ; but, by the holy Paul, I 
was naturally acute, and his opinions upon acting and actors entitled to attention. | wouldn't have such a bellyfull for the sea’s worth.” 
A few of Tate's Truisms.—The Irish never make good actors, for they want re- “The Scotch fight best fasting—the English after a good meal,” said some 
pose.—[He said this in allusion to Barry ; but, in all my experience, I have no | one, speaking of English characteristics. “ The Britons are right to take care 
reason to impugn the general correctness of his remark. } | of the inside—an emply sack can’t stand up.” 


The Scotch actors deal in detail; they are not wide enough. They takea | - 
corner of a character, and work at that.” 


Tom Dibdin.—Behind the orchestra, or thereanent, there is a retiring room 

















* This term was intended to designate the city, and, in fact, all London east of 
Shaking Waters*.—: atic P : 7 ve | Temple-bar, as, at the period it was used, a comedy, reflecting upon the citizens, 
s g -—An aquatic drama was in producton, and Harris did not |). annually acted at Christmas. + 2 

+ Shadwell wrote what may really be termed the original “* Tom and Jerry.” It 
is a coimplete description of day and night scenes a century since,---beating watch- 
ducing the piece, stepped forward and said. “* I have ii, Sir; we'll hire some | men, throwing waiters out of window, &c. &c. The play is called ** The Scourers,” 
little boys, put them under the cloth, and let them move up and down to represent | @"d was published in 1720. 


the adulation of the waves ;"’ the scheme was tried, the b bi ceived Tal . ~ 
rte mlgnpe Brera gylines oy ae + ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 


On one particular 
evening this mecanical Mediterranean was observed to be in unusual commotion ; | BY MRS. S.C. HALL.—[ Continued from the Albion of May 14.] 
HARRY O'REARDON.—PART II. 


so far so good, but though the moaning of waters be recognized, their crying and 
blubbering certainly is not. ** Whatis the matter with the ocean 7” asked F 








ei. Mita kenite ¥ ph ; ; * | Jt was one of those fine sunny mornings which, in the country brings buds and 

Sir,’ re phie d the carpenter, the eighteen-penny waves are licking the shilling | butterflies to perfection ; and in town—no matter, be it capital or county—draws 
ones F 8 remedy was admirabie ; he reprobated the delinquent breakers every beau and every belle into the streets and promenades. In London even 
(out), and reduced the remuneration of each to sixpence per night. | : : ; 4 





. cays the aristocrats look as if being aristocrats gave them something to do, something 
A Leader “ called out.—Mr. B , a provincial manager, who visits several to think about. In Dublin, the loungers, male and female, always appear aa if 
small towns, within forty miles of the metropolis, (Guildford, Reading, Croydon, | any species of earthly employment would be a relief. The motion of the young 


&c.,) engaged a new leader of the band, a very efficient musician ; but this | men, as they move about the streets, is something between a lounge and 4 swag- 
gentleman was eternally teazing Mr. B with hopes that he wouldn't goto | ger: if you can understand my meaning, their idleness is intense. Up College- 
Croydon. ‘ What has Croydon done to you t” asked the manager 


: “ Are | green, down Dame-street—up and down Grafton-street, again to College-green 
you in debt there?” * No.” * Have you a wife there?” “* No.” A dozen in- | —again down Grafton-street—then up and down Sackville-street, again, and 
terrogatories were negatived, and the mystery remained unravelled. At length | again, and again. If they have clubs they afford no novelty. There is no House 
the company actually did go to Croydon, and, sore against his will, the luckless | of Commons—no opera—no concert! Is it to be wondered at, then, that their 
leader too, He had scarcely taken his seat on the first night, when a voice from | naturally active temperament, kept in order by what they imagine fashion, some- 
the gallery exclaimed, ** Who sawed the man’s legs off!’ Next night, and every | times boils over in a row, or evaporates in a *‘shindy”t What else have they, 
night after, another, and another caller came, and the last call was louder than | according to their own expression, “to keep them alive?” Then the College 
the former, At length the leader sent in his resignation. ‘ I can bear it no | youths—College doys, as they are most irreverently termed by their friends and 
longer, Sir.” ‘* Bear what, Sir!’ said Mr. B——, who had never applied the companiuns—they effervesce occasionally ; and altogether, taking one month 
gallery exclamation tohis leader. ‘* Why, don’t you hear ’em calling out every | with another, there are a considerable number of misunderstandings, which give 
night, ** Who sawed the man’s legs off!" * To be sure I do. but it’s some slang them something to talk about besides politics and religion. To an English 
phrase, and what can it matter to yout’? ‘“ Everything, Sir.” ** Why, did | stranger, the idleness of the Irish metropolis has an extraordinary aspect. He 
you ever saw a man’s legs off!’ ** Alas! Sir, I was a small undertaker in this | wonders where, and by whom, business is conducted: he thinks within himself, 
town once, and having mismeasured a coffin for the workhouse, I was obliged to that the greatest proof of the streets never being thronged, as in London, is the 
cut off the legs of the corpse to puthimin it. This got air, and by this cry | fact of the execrable conveyances (whose seats go flapping along like the invert- 
they hunted me out of town.” ed wings of a windmill) being able to drive with tolerable safety through the 
| resorts of the “beau monde.” He thinks the girls would be the most lovely 
creatures in the world, if they would not trip, and giggle, and stumble quite so 
much ; andif they could but learn how to make their toilettes with neatness and 
precision, he might pronounce them perfect, 

The sun shone, as I have said, most brightly ; the young men lounged list- 
Proving a Will—When a certain lively actress was left a widow, M—— | lessly in its beams ; and the young ladies tripped and giggled as they passed, 
was asked if she would prove ber husband's will. “ His will?” replied M——, | stared through the shop windows at some ** illigant muslins,’’ some » darlint 
* He had no will of his own: her wil! was the Prerogative Courtt.” ribbons, ‘or ** rale English prints, * not to be known from * French challis. 

French Eggs.—When a company of English comedians appeared at Paris, ppeinint a, einapen spe pie x ae ro — red mnnayiont a om 
in 1827, littlke B-——t, the low comedian, joined them. As he knew nothing of | edie yy. ein coe a oh ng so ya Reet. o ngfantgpedlbaentaies Pe 
the language orcustoms of the French, he was not much gratified by his tri neous 00 O98 cating, MEE ae i ee a 

, z . P- | and thena private carriage rolled majestically on its way; and a few phaetons 
In complaining of itto Wrench, he summed up with, “* And 1 B and th - < g J y y; pa 
: . f — a Sh da‘ castle cab,” that would not disgrace Hyde Park, made the English 
would you believe it? the d d French hens all lay stale eggs.” pe ts > : . 
. “a 2 : __ | lounger (for the Euglish, too, can lounge) think of dear London. The genuine 
A Hard Case.-—When Mr. J was in the Debtors’ Prison at Bristol, his Orangemen grouped Opposite the College-gate rejoicing exce edingly in the pros- 
wife wrote thus, enumerating his sufferings ;—* He is allowed no visitors on | pect, interrupted midway by the “glorioas and immortal” statue of their ugly. 
Sunday ; and, worse than that, he is obliged to go to church—a thing which you | yet beloved, William. There it stood, the sun's beams hot upon its head ; and 
kuow he, poor fellow, has never teen accustomed to!” one old gentleman descanted most eloquently upon the “ spirit and beauty” of 
Garrick.— His actual first appearance was in 1739, 1740, and part of 1741. | the royal deliverer. 
A wine merchant at this time, he was one of the City bucks; for, a century | It is well to see Dublin on a fine day, when it is not raining or going to rain,— 
since, foppery was more prevalent than now. He was a frequenter of Gif- | to stand just where those gentlemen stood—Westmoreland-street extending In 
ford’s theatre, Goodman's-fields, and intimate with Love, of Drury-Lane. | its magnificence to the right, and the Bank, once the Parliament house, flanked 
That gentleman dramatized Richardson’s ** Pamela,” in which was interpolated | by its pure and beautiful columns, like a temple of the olden time. 
a character called Jack Smatter, which was said to be written, but was cer-| “ J ask your pardon, Sir,” said a fine looking peasant, touching his hat, and 
tainly acted, by Garrick at Goodman’s-fields in 1740—the bills announcing | addressing one of the admirers of the King who, according to the old toast, 
him, on his appearance in Richard, merely as ‘‘a Gentleman.” After acting | saved Ireland *‘ from Popery, slavery, and wooden shoes !”* ‘I ask your pardon; 
Jack Smatter nine or ten nights, he went to Ipswich, and from thence re- | but is thatthe image of King William!” 
turned to Goodman’s-fields, and made his great hit.—[Told me by Tate Wil- « Yes, itis,” replied the questioned, who was an English officer. 
kinson, 1790.] * You know well enough it is,” exclaimed a fire-eating ** college boy,” proud 
in the new distinction of his cap and robe, and brimful of Orangeism and 
bluster. 

| did not know, young gentleman,” replied the querist proudly. “If I had 
known, I wpuld not have troubled his honour there with a question. Anyhow, 
when I did ask, I asked one who was old enough te understand, and civil enough 
to answer.” 





Mathews table pun.—At a certain political dinner, where the viands were 
gentleman declared that he, throughout the day, was helped to bread twice and 


mustard once ! but no other eatables. ‘ Aye,” said Matthews, * I heard there 
was @ great quantity muster’d but very few fed.” 











Humanity—Choice Epistles. — Among Astley's equestrians were many of the 
Jewish persuasion, who, when they accompanied him into the provinces, 


A Mr. C——a thus left a wife and large family, whilst he was figuring away at 
Liverpool ; after about six weeks Mrs. C——a wrote a lamentable history of 
the family affliction, commencing at the very top of a sheet of foolscap, and 
covering over three sides and a half, with a detail of the garmental and other ** Do you know who you are speaking to ?” inquired the youth fiercely. 
wants of Lypey, Rachael, &c. &c. This was, through Mr. Villiers the acting | “I do not know whol am speaking to,” replied the stranger; “ but I know 
manager, transmitted to Liverpool. Shortly after Mrs. C a called upon the who I am not speaking to.” 
director, and said—** Look ye here; see vat a villan it is, Mr. Villis.” “ My | ‘* What, you scoundrel! what do you mean by that?" said the young Hot- 
name is Villiers,” said the manager. ‘I knows it is, but I says Villis for short | spur, coming closely to the man. 
—see vat a villan it is; here’s de answer; ”’ saying which, she produced a large| “* I mean I am not speaking to a gentleman,” he replied calmly , “and, like a 
sheet of paper, on the centre of which was written all she ever heard from her | good boy, stand out of my light ; for though you are nothing but a straw, still I 
lord and master—that is, ‘‘ Wright me no more nunsinc (nonsense ) | can't see the image through your black cap.” : 
A bon-mot of Garrick’s, uttered by him in his dressing-room, the first night of | Young Irish gentlemen are not in the habit of using much courtesy —_— 
his appearance at Drury, was also recorded by Tate | their inferiors ; they are quick-tempered, and fond, like other youths, if t ey 
| have authority, of showingit. In an instant the imprudent boy struck the speak- 
| era blow on the face. It could not have injured the assailed, for he was much 
too strong and stout of frame to be affected by such a stroke ; but it roused his 
\ 











Garrick having expressed 


de Prompter’s phrases, 
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spirit, and, considering the impetuosity of his nature, he deserved great credit 

eturning it. 
ee ah expecting that the stranger would have ‘“‘ shown fight” and 
the officer, as well as the elders of the party, stood between them; while the 
man who had been so grossly insulted, after a brief mental struggle looked at the 
jad, and, in a voice quivering with emotion, said— 

«Jt is not your friends, my boy, hinders me from punishing you, but I'd be 
joth to strike a child as if he was a man. There's as good blood in my veins, I 
make bould to say, as in yours. If any man thinks I deserved insult let him 
say so, and I'll talk to him. ; But as for you, poor child, I'd just like to have the 
whipping of you for ten minutes with a nate furzebush, and be sure it would 
bring some of the fovlish heat out of your silly head.” ’ 

The coolness of this reply turned the tables into Paddy’s favour, and the 
English gentleman took hold of the youngster’s arm, and almost forcibly walked 
him off down Grafton-street. 

«“ This is the second row you have got into, tomy knowledge, within a week, 
Edward,” he said to the boiling youth. “If you were my son, you should 
apologize to the man you have insulted.” 

«What !”’ exclaimed the boy; “‘ apologize to that bogtrotter! How dare he 
ask if that was King William’s statue! Whose else should itbe? I suppose 
he wanted King Dan there instead.” 

“ Very likely he would have no objection to such an exchange.” 

“Upon my word, uncle Leslie,” said the boy, * it is quite shocking to hear 
you talk so quietly to such fellows, and about such things. If you were not my 
mother’s own brother | should doubt your loyalty.” 

“ Because I did not knock a stranger down for asking if that was King 
William’s image,” replied the officer, laughing. 

‘« Image !—image, indeed !”’ growled the tyro. 

“Poor Ireland!’’ sighed the gentleman; ‘* where nothing but disputes arise, 
where bitterness usurps the place of reason, and where parties are continually 
pitted against each other even in the public streets. Edward, I am ashamed of 
you, and ashamed of the state of the country. Why, if you had committed such 
an assault as that in England, you would have been lodged in the station-house 
by this time. Bythe way, I ought not to have left that worthy countryman of 
yours surrounded by that hopeful college gang; it certainly was a scandalous 
outrage not to know King William by intuition. There, go into that shop and 
get an ice; it will cool yourblood, I hope. And when you are cool, Edward, 
why then I must speak to you again on this subject.” 

Colonel Leslie was glad that he returned so quickly ; for there was something 
evidently more than usual going onin College-green. Many persons had stopped, 
and the voices of sundry car and carriage drivers were heard in all the untaught 
and fiery eloquence of Irish debate. ‘This riot, however, had nothing to do 
with the former fray. The countryman might or might not have been further 
annoyed, according to the variable humour of the party who had witnessed the 
event I have mentioned ; but the loungers were in luck’s way that morning—not 
one, but two events had occurred to dispel ennui. The College boys had been 
debating as to who the stranger could be that did not know King William! 
Some declared he was a Shanavest; others vouched for his being a Caravat ; 
alittle fellow, with sharp grey eyes and a snub nose, insinuated that he was 
Captain Rock; while another declared that Captain Rock would not surely 
venture to look even at King William! The object of this scrutiny was as 
careless about it ** asif,’’ to use little snub’s expression, ‘‘ he had been born a 
gentleman.” After looking as long as he pleased at the * image,” he twirled 
his shillelagh in bis hand, and walking on a few yards, inquired of an elderly man, 
who was setting his watch by the Bank clock, *‘ If them pillars were the Parlia- 
ment House?” 

The old gentleman started and smiled, while he repeated. 

“The Parliament-house! No, my friend, the Bank! the Bank !” 

“The Bank, I mean; thank you, Sir,’’ replied the stranger. 

But before he finished his examination of that beautiful building there was a 
rumbling and a crashing in the street. A jaunting car, conveying two ladies on 
one side, and one on the other, had been run against by a species of machine 
happily unknown in any other part of the civilized world ; it is called the Naul 
car, forasmuch as it trades between Naul and Dublin. 
stray into College Green on that particular day I know not—for its destination 
was at the other side of the City. This specimen of Irish coach-building is 
drawn by two, or sometimes three, animals called horses, though as such they 
would not be recognized in any other country upon earth: it ought to go on four 
wheels, but generally speaking one, if not two, of them are non-effective, and 
oblige their unfortunate companions todo double duty. The front part, intended 
for ‘*dacent passengers,” is a sort of outside car, where the people sit back 
toback, performing totheir great discomfort a species of jumping dos-d-dos, 
quite involuntary on their part, but to which custom seems to reconcile them in 
an extraordinary degree. This division of the machine has an awning over it, 
which serves certainly to keep off a portion of the “‘ pelting of the pitiless 
storm ;’’ before this, the ragged driveris elevated ona piece of wood, directly 
over the tails of the horses; to the back of the dacent division is attached 
another compartment, without a covering of any kind, where people of all sorts 


sit, their backs bumping against the rail of what is called ** the well,”’ which is | 


half filled with *‘alock of hay ;’’ upon this a calf, or some young pigs, with a 


sufficient quantity of ducks or geese, ride unconsciously to market ; behind this | 


living number—for the tail of the Naul car is almost as long as that of a dis- 
tinguished Irishman—comes a car, or cartlike a gigantic truck, going upon a 
wheelor wheels of its own, but attached tothe miscellaneous machine by its 
shafts, and carrying luggage of various descriptions, with as much pomposity as 
if it really intended to convey it to its destination. 

This ponderous and unwieldy machine had push’d against the car which con- 
tained the ladies, and a violent concussion was of course the consequence ; 


the lady on the * off” side was fairly thrown out, while those next the Naul | 


were in danger of being literally crushed to death: the drivers swore loudly at 
each other, and all the passengers screamed in concert. Both machines were 


instantly surrounded by persons of all ages and sexes, not knowing what to do | 


to extricate the ladies, and yet fully sensible that if the horses moved nothing 
could save them. With the bound of a hunting leopard, the man who had 
inguired relative to the identity of King Williamn sprang across the street, and 
in an Instant comprebended the danger and understood how it could be averted. 

‘** Off with ye every one !”’ he exclaimed to two old women, the only passen- 
gers who had stuck fast tothe Naul. ‘ Hurroe, old mother, never heed the 
geese! Now, hold the horses hard—that will do—I’ll have the linchpins out of 
these wheels, and upset it on this side in a jiffy. Don’t bother me, man,”’ he 
continued, as the driver commenced a remonstrance as to his ‘** beautiful car 
being spilt in the street,”—* Don’t you see it’s the only chance for the ladies’ 
lives!” 

The pins were not hard in; had they been so, his task could not have been so 
quickly performed: it was done in a moment : every one was so intent on 
watching the stranger’s operations, that they were not prepared for the rebound 
whenthe Naul car fell and gave freedom to the other,—it would have thrown 
the ladies off but for the coulness and presence of mind of their preserver,— 
and aloud and cordial shout from the quickly-assembled people rewarded the 
almost supernatural strength he exercised to compel the small machine to retain 
its equilibrium. 

“The danger’s over, ladies !"* he exclaimed to the almost fainting women. 

And as he so said, Colonel Leslie arrived on the spot. It was his sister and 
his niece who had been preserved by the stranger—the mother and sister of the 
boy whose hot-headed impetuosity had wounded a brave and a proud spirit! 
The man wiped his brow, and was walking away, when Colone! Leslie called him 
back. 

‘** Come to my house this evening,” he said, placing his card in his hand. 
“* You are a noble fellow, and I must know more about you.” 


When the evening came, the stranger presented himself at Colonel Leslie’s, | 


and the first person he saw when fairly in the hall was the college youth of the 
morning's adventure. 

‘I am sure I beg your pardon, I do, with all my heart!” he exclaimed, run- 
ning up with the same overboiling warmth which had whizzed over in a different 
way before. 


know I was very much to blame. 


it, Uncle Leslie will be ready to see you.” 


And the warm, frank-hearted boy, who was never insolent or violent but 
when excited by the demon of party, danced out of the room, calling to all the 
inmates that *‘ the brave fellow who saved them this morning was come.” The 
stranger looked round the apartment and thought was it possible the rooms in 
“the Castle’ could be grander! There are few persons brought up in an 


Irish village who have not some established favourite residence which is their | 


standard of household perfection : they fancy that whatever is great and beau- 
tiful must be like the lord’s, or the *squire’s, or the clergyman’s. 
revert to it unconsciously—it is the perfection of their youth, and what perfec- 
tion is like unto that ? 

Blessed, happy spot where my own childhood was passed! Years of mingled 
joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, have flown since then. I have seen much 
that was splendid and celebrated in many lands ; and yet, even now, when any- 
thing beautiful in nature or art comes before me, I find myself comparing what 
I see to what I saw there. It is very ridiculous, I know, and yet I cannot help 
it. In the Louvre, I remember, a portrait painted by—I forget the name, but it 
was one of the wonders of art—and my companion pointed it out to me as a 
chef d’euvre,—the head of an old gentleman bent forward, one hand resting 












Twenty or five-and-twenty young men gathered round | be 


How it managed to | 


“IT beg your pardon—there, shake hands—you know I could not | 
tell that you were going to save my mother and sister from the wheels of the | 
Naulcar; and I thought—but no matter, I am sure you have forgiven me—I | 
There, walk into the breakfast-room, I'll | 
fetch you a skreeching hot tumbler of punch, and, by the time you have drank | 


Their minds | 


¢ Atvion. 


partially in the bosom of his coat, the flesh shaded but not obscured by an ela- 
rate ruffle; it was a face, a dear old benevolent face to look upon and love. 
e: Did you ever see such effect !” whispered my friend. 
~ Yes, it is the repetition of a portrait hung in the dining-room at G——, 
“ You are ever thus,” interrupted the gentleman; “ you bring everything in 
€ most absurd way to your remembrance of that place—it is too bad !” 
And ao it is ;—and I have tutored my tongue not to speak of thoughts which 
once would make it eloquent. I cannot see a stately high-backed chair 
without calling to mind those ranged with such precision along the pale gray 
walls of our old dining-room. When I examined the wonderful carvings at 
Petworth, which render the name of Gibbons immortal, the remembrance of 
| Our old carved sideboard, which in my childish days I thought magnificent, came 
full upon me, but I did not say so—I remembered the picture at the Louvre, and 
held my tongue. It was but this morning I gathered some sweet flowers from 
my small garden—their perfume carried me back to the bank of the terrace- 
walk where I could walk over beds of violets white and blue. I never see an 
antique carriage, or a pair of sleek, well-fed, and venerable bays, without having 
a vision of old Frank’s ** turn-out,” which now-a-days in Hyde Park would 
excite almost as much attention as her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria. 
Oh, those clear visions of what we loved and what we were in childhood ! How 
Sweet they are, and how distinct! How very blue were the blue waves that 
washed the rocks which guarded that domain—guarded ig from foreign foes, but 
not from sad mismanagement—the canker of the country which lives and preys 
upon its vitals! The sunsets, too !—how gloriously they laved the sea with 
gold—gold and purple, touching the clouds with that transparent brightness 
which painters cannot imitate! I never see a sunset now but I sigh and think 
of those I witnessed then. 

This is sad prosing, nor would I have yielded to it, but that I trace the same 
train of feeling in the poor stranger. He gazed on the fine furniture—his eye 
wandered from the carved book-cases to the carved chairs, from them to the 
fine picture-frames, until at last his gaze fixed upon a drawing—a simple draw- 
ing—a girl sitting at a cottage-door, her foot upon the bar of a spinning-wheel : 
it was as faithful a representation of an Irish cottage as if M'Clise had held the 
pencil. He stood and gazed at it until his eyes dimmed, and then he wiped 
away the tears with the sleeve of his coat, and looked again, until his reverie 
was interrupted by his former antagonist, and the skreeching tumbler. 

“Sit down,” said Colonel Leslie, who entered soon after, “tell me your 
name ; and tell me also if I can serve you—and how. You showed more 
temper, more good temper, I confess, than I expected from an Irishman, and 
your presence of mind far exceeds what I imagined any person like you could 
possess ”’ 

The stranger coloured at this equivocal compliment, while he replied that 
‘his name was O’Reardon, that he wanted to better his fortune,—that it 
wasn’t by striking a boy he expected ever to show good temper, and that, as to 
presence of mind, he thought it could live as snug under a frieze coat as under 
an English cloth. 

There was a manliness in his bearing while he spoke which pleased Colonel 
Leslie: he was more upright, more straight-forward than the usual manner of 
the Irish peasant, whose servility is often little more than a cloak for cunning. 
and he thought he had got hold of a new reading of the Irish character ; he was 
not exactly right, it was only the old one with the variations which circum- 
stances and temperament occasion. There are no people in the world whose 
general features so resemble each other as the Irish. 

‘** And how would you wish to better your fortune, my good friend 1” inquired 
the Colonel, after a pause 

Oar old acquaintance looked at him and smiled; it was a difficult question to 
answer. 

“ You see, Sir,’ he said at last, “‘I am of an old and rather a high family, 
and though I am forced (through the badness of the times) to earn my bread, 
still [ should not like to do anything to disgrace my people.” 

* Certainly, certainly,” repeated Colonel Leslie, ‘‘ nothing more natural or 
proper; but honest industry is a credit, not a disgrace. Have you then many 
relations '” 

‘No, Sir, none that are not far off, except an old mother—God bless her !” 

‘“* Because you spoke of not disgracing your people.” 

“Yes, Sir, those who went before me.” 

“* Went before you!”’ repeated the English Colonel, rather puzzled as to 
Harry’s exact meaning. 
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“T bore it all, though my back was growing like the bow of a bill-hook, 
until a messenger left, and then the master asked me to carry out parcels = 
now, mother, I might have done it if a born gentleman had asked it, because 
no one knows me here; but who do you think the merchant is? A tinker’s 
son ! 
“IT could not stomach it, so I left with about forty thirteens in my pocket, 
and the anger of the only friend I had in the world: I don’t know how it is, but 
the English have mighty queer notions, so shocking fond of money, and have no 
feeling for those who have nothing to be proud of but the drop of blood in theif 
veins. Colonel Leslie does not say so, but I am sure he thinks me an empty 
fool! Still, mother, dear, I am your own child, not on account of the folly, but 
the pride : sure they’d have flesh and blood the same as a stone, tu be trod on; 
but keep a good heart, mother, I’m for Liverpool to-morrow morning, and the 
world’s before me, and my life is young! Do any remember me now? Do yon. 
ever see little Moyna Roden? 

‘* My dear Mother, till death, 

“T am yoor affectionate, dutiful Son. 

* Dublin, I’m thinking, is mach as you left it thirty years ago ” 

When Harry arrived in Liverpool, he presented two letters of introduction: 
which he had obtained—one was to a grocer, the other to a builder: but Harry 
would neither weigh out figs nor carry a hod; how could the grocer or builder 
serve him? He stood upon his pride; but at length his limbs failed him, and 
he stared starvation in the face until it nearly out-stared him. Poor Harry! it 
was a trial he could ill brook ; for he was not of an idle disposition, and he could 
still less endure to be classed with the mere Irish, whose conduct in England is, 
in nine cases out of ten, anything but creditable to their country. And here I 
would entreat my English friends not to judge of the real character of the Irish 
by the specimens they too often meet with; the worst generally leave their own 
country, and imbibe vices which are easily acquired, while virtues, more difficult 
both to gain and practise, are beyond their-reach. In their own land, they are 
certainly more civil and obliging than they are in England—more upright, too, 
and kind to each other. They throw off the restraint which their priests com- 
mand in Ireland, and having experienced the harshness, and become emanci- 
pated from the only law whose legitimacy they ever acknowledge, they are very 
unlikely to take up any other, much less one they have been taught to hate in. 
their youth. If Harry was uncomfortable in the confined room of a Dublin 
office, what must he have suffered from the atmosphere where a dozen human. 
beings were crowded together in a wretched cellar or a heated garret! His 
feelings, poor fellow, were sufficiently bitter, when he thought of the green fields 
and freedom of his dear home ; compelled to pledge even the white waistcoat— 
pretty Moyna’s gift—and to herd with the lowest of the low, who hated him be- 
cause he was unlike themselves. After undergoing nearly a month of this 
severe discipline, his pride forthe time began to give way, and he would have 
accepted any employment to save him from starvation. ‘ Sure nobody knows 
me,” quoth our adventurer, ‘and it ‘ill never travel home ; and I’m thinking if 
it did, none of the neighbours would believe that Harry O’ Reardon and his pride 
had parted company!” Still the fates were against him; it was in vain that 
he applied to grocers, cheesemongers, and master bricklayers—those who 
had known him before knew his pride: the English cannot sympathise with 
any pride but that of wealth; and those to whom he was a stranger did not 
require assistance. He haunted the neighbourhood of the dock-yards, but em- 
ployment he could not procure. Poor Harry! the person he most frequently 
thought of was his own Moyna—the love that lives through adversity is love 
indeed ! 

He wandered one morning along the London road, beating the green hedges 
with his stick, and whistling—not from want of thought, but through thooght- 
fulness—a sort of musica! accompaniment set by sadness, when he was aroused 
from his musing by an accident, which from his position he distinctly saw. A 
gentleman driving a phaeton persisted, very properly, in keeping to his own side 
of the road, while a servant, driving an Irish jaunting-car (luckily an empty one), 
kept pertinaciously tu the wrong, and thus a concussion ensued between the 
meeting vehicles. Harry was the only person in sight, and was called upon 
simultaneously by both parties to witness the event. 

The gentleman was a quiet resolute Englishman. The servant, a boisterous 
Irishman ; evidently more newly caught than even our friend Harry. 

** T was on my own side of the way,” said the gentleman, ‘ and you drove 
directly against me.” 

‘‘T was at the same side of the way as you, I own—I’ll own to that,” re- 
plied Paddy ; “but, sure, was’nt the road wide enough? Wasn't it as easy for 











e ae Sir, were before me on earth, and are gone before me to heaven, please 
od: 

“Oh! yes, I understand you now. Have you ever been in service? service 

of any description ; 1 mean as steward or valet.” 

** No, Sir,’ replied Harry, his heart swelling within him; “never, no one 
belonging to me ever came to that.” 

“Oh! then service is not your object. 
you enlist 1 
brave.” 
| “Thank you, Sir, but that would not quite suit me either; I should not like 
| (asking your pardon) to wear even the King’s livery.” j 
| Colonel Leslie looked at Harry in silent astonishment—he could not quite 


Well, then what say you, will 
I ain sure you would soon be a sergeant, for you are both cool and 


| make him out ; a poor man, evidently not of the upper class, yet objecting to 
| earn a livelihood in two honest, aud in the Colonel’s opinion not discreditable, 
callings. 

* Then what do you desire?” he asked, “‘I should like to serve you, but 
| hardly know how. I feel grateful fur your forbearance towards my nephew, 
| your preservation of my sister.” He put his hand in his pocket and drew out 
his purse. 

«Thank you, Sir,” said the countryman. replying to the movement, “ but I 
| do not want that yet; a gentleman’s word like yours would go a great way. I 
' have no one but God and your honour te look to, and He has already raised me 
| a friend where I had no right to expect it ; all I want is employment such as I 
can take ; if I had people to look to me the case would be changed, but I have 
not: as I said before, I have only God and you.” 

‘You have another person whom you have not counted on, and whom I re- 
gret to say your countrymen, individually considered, rarely look to, J mean 
yourself !” said Colonel Leslie. 

‘** What can a poor fellow do in a great place like this without friends 1’’ re- 
plied O’ Reardon. 

« Do not mistake me,” answered Colonel Leslie, ‘‘ I have no desire to with- 
draw my offer of assistance; I only wish to convince you that if Irishmen 
depended more on themselves and less upon others, it would be one great step 
towards success; you acted to-day from the impulse of your own feelings, did 
you not '” 

** You spoke the true word there, anyhow,’ 
down on the carpet. 

“ Well, my good friend, if you always did so you would get on famously.” 

O'Reardon smiled, while he said ** Not always, Sir; my feelings have got 
me into many scrapes. The worst wag when I hurled a gauger into a marl hole, 
thirty feet deep, and left him there !” 


’ 


replied Harry, looking modestly 


«“ My God !” exclaimed the Englishman, “ did you murcer him !” 
“Oh! no murder atall, Sir, I only threw him over, and I know he got out— 
fora reasun I had ; he’d have sworn bis life against me at the next assizes, 


’ 


only he was afraid of the country! Colonel Leslie threw up his eyes at the 
idea of a country being in such a state that a man dare not swear to the truth, 


and felt again convinced of the difficulty of legislating for a people—even the | 


hettermost sort of whom either pursued the madman’s course, and argued right 
from wrong principles ; or the idiot’s, arguing wrong from right ones. 

He had not been long enough in Ireland to learn that in those days gaugers 
were as much hunted as tithe-proctors are in the present. 

“ Will you then,” said Colonel Leslie, shifting his ground,—thinking doubt- 
less he had better let the feeling question alone,—* Will you then tell me exact- 
| ly what you want?” 
| J would manage a gentleman’s farm as a sort of agent like; I would go 
into a merchant’s house and keep books.” 

“You can read and write then?” interrupted the Colonel. 

“ Thank God, I can, Sir, though I vay it myself, and well; or I would tutor 
young gentlemen, teach them English and the like, and a trifle of Latin.” 

“ You wish, in fact, for the situation of a gentleman!” said the Colonel. 

“ What else, Sir! no one belonging to me ever thought of any ether; and 
why should I demean myself?” 

“T really fear you are not suited for what you have mentioned, and, under | 
| any circumstances, such situations are difficult to be obtained: however I will | 
| try.” 

Colonel Leslie, like the generality of his countrymen, kept his word ; he did | 
try, and he did succeed to his own satisfaction, but not quite to Harry’s, who at 
the end of three months dispatched a letter, of which the following is an exact 
copy, to his mother. } 
‘My dear mother,—I told you in my last of the luck I had, and how Colonel | 
| Leslie got me to a merchant's, where, mother, your son was to do as he was} 

bid, and learn trade; for trade it is, for all their boasting; I was to write out 
| bills, and make parcels, and sol did, and my handwriting was greatly praised, 
| and from eight in the morning till any time at night, there I was stuck upon a 
| high stool in a place darker than our cow-shed, until my heart ached and my | 

eyes grew sore for want of the light of heaven; and the air, mother, would poison | 
| a chimney sweep; but it ia not that only that has come over me; if you but 
| knew how I miss the sun and the smell of the fresh hay, and the blessing of my 
| poor mother, and the respectof the neighbours. Still 1 knew what J left, though 

I did not quite know what I was coming to. 





/ 





you to turn up itas me? Sure I left the whole road to you, and what more 
did you want? ‘To be turning me off the taste of way I had, and J so long 
on it!” 
‘* What do you mean by being long on it! and what has that to do with your 
| being on the wrong side ?”’ said the gentleman. 
‘Sure ye can’t deny you just left Liverpool, and I'm on the road from Bir- 
mingham since Tuesday; and my master says, says he, ‘ Mick,’ says he, 
|* whatever you do, keep to the right side,’ and I done his bidding, in spite of 


| every thing said to me as I came along, and sorra a thing happened me till 
; now.” 


| ** You hear, my good man,” said the gentleman, folding up the dash-leather 

of his phaeton, which the step of the car had torn to pieces, and appealing to 

or | O'Reardon ; “you hear he confesses he kept to the wrong side of the 
road 1’ 

| ‘T confess no such thing,” exclaimed the irritated driver; “I say I kept to 

| the right side, and I maintain it.” The gentleman smiled contemptuously. 

| ‘A magistrate will settle it, that’s all, my fine fellow, and teach you what I 

| suppose no Irishman ever learned yet—the right from the wrong.” 

** A magistrate !”’ exclaimed the youth, “ why, thin, sure, it isn’t for a bit of 
|a scratch like that you'd be coming the law over us; and as to larning, faith, 
Sir, I’m uoways more knowing than my countrymen—so I can’t learn.” 

At this moment two policemen came up, and without any further parley, the 
| English gentleman consigned the mistaken driver to their custody. 

** Won’t yuu listen to rason!”’ shouted Paddy; * won’t you listen to rason? 
Set your bit of a scratch against mine—my master’s, 1 mean; look at the 
| damage done by your car to mine—see the step of the beautiful craythur all 
| scrawled and riz, and it on its way as a present to master's own sister. To take 
| the law of me for nothing! Well, faith, maybe it’s enough of it you'd have be- 
| fore you die, plaze God—after my fair offer, too! Well, the blessed Virgin 
| send me safe home! Afther that—Oh! Mick Tovle, Mick Toole, to think 
| you, or one belonging to you, should ever come to a cvort of justice !—Oh! to 
' think of my being murthered after this manner !” 

But his appeal was in vain; the gentleman cared much less about the damage 
done to his carriage than for the neceasity of proving that he was right by being 
| on the /eft side of the road, and insisted on Harry O’Reardon accompanying bim 

back to Liverpool. Harry had his national prejudices also against a ‘ coort” of 
| justice, but he went with a hope that it might lead to something ; that as a car 
| brought a little luck to him in Dublin, a car might bring him ‘a trifle more” in 
| Liverpool. When he entered the office the magistrate was occupied in investi- 
| gating a burglary that had been committed in a private house the night before ; 
| two young women and a man were placed in the dock, one of the females was 
| weeping bitterly, the other stood by her side apparently quite unconcerned, quite 
| heedless of the proceedings. The case had been brought home to the man and 
| the woman whose effrontery so disgusted the magistrate ; it was the old story 
' over again: the hardened creature had been some time connected with a gang 
of thieves, and had introduced one of them occasionally into her master’s house 
as her brother One night he managed to conceal himself in the house, and 
perpetrate (with the assistance of his accomplice) a very complete robbery ; as 
| I have stated, their guilt was sufficiently proved, and they were committed for 

trial; and then the magistrate asked the trembling, weeping girl what she had 
| to say in her defence, as there was every reason to believe she was an accessory 
| after the fact. She withdrew her hands from her face, and, looking with an im- 
| ploring countenance towards the judge, she replied, 

** God! he knows, my Lord, I am as innocent as the child just born.” 

How the voice thrilled through Harry! The strong man trembled like a 
wounded bird, he could neither speak nor move; he stretched forward, but he 
could not see her face, his eyes felt hardened in their sockets, and he would 
acarcely suffer himself to breathe ; he longed to rush to her side, but his feet 
| were routed to the earth; again he heard her sobbings—it was Moyna! A mist 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| obstructed his sight, the court turned round and round, he could hear what the 


| magistrate said, but, when she*again spoke, the tones of her beloved voice smote 
| upon his heart. , : 

“T can’t prove it, my Lord, to man; but if your honour will have patience 

with a poor girl away from her own country, maybe the Almighty would make 


| it clear to you for the sake of the thruth.” 


The magistrate was of a kindly nature, he had not been long in office, and he 
did liaten. 

« Please your honour, I felt lonely at home and didn’t get my health well, so 
our minister’s daughter (please your honour, though I’m an Irishwoman I'ma 
Protestant) said to me, * Moyna,’ said she, ‘I’m going to Wales for two months, 
and if you like I will take you as my maid instead of one of my father's ser- 
vants, for you’re handy with the needle——.” : 

« Never mind that,” said the magistrate, “‘ but come to the point at once.” 

‘She was coming to the point, your worship,” said the Liverpool court-jester, 
‘“‘ she had just got hold of the needle.” 

The magistrate smiled and frowned, and Harry O’Reardon thought the pun- 
ster the greatest brute the Almighty had ever created , how horridly does a pun 
rasp against our agitated feelings! 

«I came with her, your honour, bot I didn’t get much good of the change of 
air; there was a heaviness in me, and a weight over my heart.” 
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“ Young woman, young woman,” interrupted the magistrate, “ I don’t sit here 
te hear about girls’ hearts.” , ; enh 

“J ask your honour’s pardon then,”’ she replied, curtseying, “ but it’s in the 
fault all through, and I can’t get on without it.” 

“Goon,” said the magistrate, and though he smiled he did not then frown. — 

“Thank your honour. Miss Dalrymple (she own cousin to the great Sir 
Haugh Dalrymple) heard of an aunt of hers that was dying in France, and it was 
her duty to go to her; but the weakness and the pain in my heart hindered me 
of travelling, and so I stayed in the lodging the good young lady took for me, 
waiting till she’d come back, and she had not been gone a week when a change 
for the better came over me, and the woman I lodged with recommended me to 
Mr. Maberley’s, (God help us, we little know what's before us!) and there I 
had te wait on two young ladies, kind and good they were to me; the worst 


thing I ever got from them was a smile, and the hardest word a blessing And | 


eh! Sir, do you think I could injure those, who, though I was a stranger, were 
Sike parents to me!” : 
« Assertion is no proof,”’ said the magistrate, “‘go on with your story. You 
saw the misconduct of your fellow servant, did you not?” = 
“Please your honour | saw nothing that I could call misconduct, believing as 
4 did that ‘hat man was her brother. I thought once or twice to myself how 
furtunate she was in having a brother so fond of her, and I ‘told her so.” 
« You slept with your fellow servant, did you not ?” 
<[ lay in the same bed with her, Sir, but it’s little I trouble sleep, for that pain 
in my heart often comes upon me in the night, and maybe | don’t close an eye 
tall the morning.” 
‘It has been clearly proved,” said the magistrate, “that on the night in 
question, when it was nearly twelve, that unfortunate girl got out of her cham- 
ber window, which opened on the leads, walked along those leads to another 
wiudow, which fastened on the outside, and entered the stable loft where 
she had concealed her pretended brother, remained there a few minutes, and 
then both entered by the window she had at first opened. You say you do 
not sleep soundly, how then could all this have taken place without your know- 
ledge 7” 
«(Please your honour,” replied the girl blushing burning crimson, “ please 
wuair honour, { was not in it.”” ; 
“ What! what do you mean?” inquired the magistrate, whom she had evi- 
deutiy deeply interested, “ what do you mean? were you not in the howe, in 
your reom that aight?” 
«+ Part-of the night, please your honour, I was in the house, and part, ‘haf part, 
T was: not.” ; | 
Harry .0’Reardon felt a cold dew burst upon his temples, and Ars heart grew | 
* faint 


«« Here’s depravity !’ exclaimed the magistrate. “A young woman confesses 
with all the apparent innocence and modesty in the world that she is out of her 
master’s house at twelve o'clock at night, in such a place as Liverpool. What 
isthe world come to! But go on—go on; and mind—mind you speak the 
truth—the entire truth.” ; 

“Sir,” said Moyna, looking perplexed, and yet dignified, ‘ I have done nothing | 
to be ashamed of—and my mother, on her dying bed, could say (though it’s | 
title, thank God, she knows where I’m standing this blessed day) that I never 
tefd a lie in my life. The same window that my fellow-servant got out of, as | 
your honour says,—for I did not see her,—I had stolen from with a bating heart, | 
when it wanted a quarter to twelve ; but for no harm, your honour—no harm in 
life {" 

«* Where did you go to?” 

Moyna blushed still more deeply than before. 

«I'd rather not tell, plase your honour, for you won't get at the sense of it, 
wr have any sort of belief in it—only maybe laugh at me altogether.” 

~« Sense !—belief!"’ repeated the man of justice, shaking his wig, which 
doubtless felt insulted at its divination being questioned ; * this is impertinent. 
If you do not tell I shall commit you for trial.’ 

Moyna paled, and then looked up to his face with a sweetly serious expres- 
sion of countenance, which seemed to say, ‘‘ Could you do it?’’ She then 
spoke in a low and trembling tone. 

* Why, then, first of all (saving your presence), I tied my garters across in 
three knots, and laid them under my head, where they are still—the head of the 
bed, { mean, if it has not been disturbed—and Ellen was lying fast asleep at | 
the same time, at least so I thought—then I slipped on my clothes, and took 

care not to look at the glass, though the lamp forenmt the window made it as 
‘ight asday ; and [ stepped out of the window, taking my three handsful of | 
fiax-seed in my apron, and a little bottle full of cold water in my hand. Your 
heneur knows the back of Mr. Maberley’s house faces the churchyard ; so I 
walked along the leads, and let myself down into it, as the three-quarter chimes 
were going. | then walked three times round the churchyard, and told over the 
charm, while I threw the seed,—not, plase your honour, that I have any great 
faith in it, and my father would be very mad with me if he thought I gave way 
te a thing of the sort; but somehow when the mind's not easy—your honour 
cau think of yourself—you take to anything, however small, that gives a morsel 
of hope ;—then the clock struck, and I took a mouthful of cold water, and— 
your honour may believe me or not as you think fit and right—but as I walked 
fer the second time round the church—your honour knows the corner that turns 
te the street-—there——” 

Her voice, which was so very low that but for the intense silence in the 
court it could not have been at all heard, now sank into a whisper, and 
she trembled so exceedingly that one of the people offered her a glass of 
water. 

*‘Plase your honour,” she continued, when a little revived—* plase your 


| 


| 


: | 
honour, I'll never try to work a charm of a Hallow-eve night again! It may 
come and go for me for ever! I'm done with it! for there he stood in coin- 
pany with another man at the corner, looking over the church wall ; 





“He ! 
breakers ?”’ 
“Oh no,” said Moyna, clasping her hands energetically, ‘ he’s nothing of 
that sort, nor never was, nor one belonging to him—never—never—never ! 
itm | was thinking of, your honour, to my sorrow and my shame, is now to be 
ferced to save my character, by owning to my foolishness in an English court of 
1@atice ee 
“ Moyna! Moyna!” exclaimed Harry O'Reardon, rushing forward, and | 
2verturning a policeman by the energy of his movements ; ** Moyna, lay no 
blame to the charm, for it was me you saw! Moyna, was it not me you thought 
of?” 
The English assembly caught Harry’s enthusiasm at the very moment that 
te caught Moyna to his bosom; and the English gentleman, who would not 
yield the eighth of an inch of his right to the correct side of the road, felt his | 
eyes uncomfortably moist and misty After the lapse of a few minutes, O'Rear- 
don glanced from Moyna’s beautiful face to his own thread-bare coat, and de- 
sitiag that no shadow of suspicion should for a moment rest upon her, he drew | 
‘umself up and addressed the magistrate 
“ Plase your honour, I was uncomfortable last night in my bed, and I don’t 
deny but | thought a good deal of the different way | used to spend Holly-eve, 
zed so [ got up and dressed myself, and as it was a fine night I wandered down | 
to the near churchyard, and at the far corner of the wall I saw a policeman 
ooking over it; and as [ had a small acquaintance with him I asked him what 
was lovking at, and he told me he had been for ever so long watching a young 
weman who kept going round and round the churchyard. And then I looked 
ever, little thinking who it was; and as the lamp shone on me, she saw me 
distincily enough, for when she came opposite she screamed, but before the 
gebeeman could get over to her she had disappeared.” 
* Can you tell me what policeman witnessed this ?"’ inquired the magistrate ; | 
* Because, if Moyna was really in the churchyard at the hour the robbery was 
committed, and engaged in the foolish superstitions that have been described, 
there is not even presumptive evidence against her.” 

“I saw her,” said the officer O'’Reardon had tumbled over ; “1 was on 
fety, your worship, and observed her before this man came and spoke to me 
E theught she was crazed at first; but there's no being up to the ways of these | 
wild Hirish. The next time,” he added, turning to O'Reardon, * that you in- | 
vend to walk over a ian, it would be as well that you pulled the nails out of 
jour orogues 

“I feel it my duty to state thus publicly,’ said Mr. Maberly, who was pre- | 
sent, “‘ so perfectly convinced am I of Moyna’s innocence, that I am quite 
willing she should remain at my house until Miss Dafymple’s return. We must, 

rowever, cure her of ber superstition, and inquire into t!.e character of the ap- 
sariuion that disturbed her midnight walk. ‘I'he Liverpool churchyards are not, 
fear, as safe for those excursious as the Irish ones.” 


Who 2” interrupted the magistrate—* une of the burglars? house- 


j 


Meyna blushed, and cried, and curtsied, but was too much overpowered by 
r mingled feelings to speak. Harry remained in court to give his evidence, 
sud felt, notwithstanding bis threadbare coat, as if his star had passed the hori- 
zon. I hope he was right.—[7T'o be resumed hereafter. } 
—>—. 


DR. CLARK ON CONSUMPTION.« 


a former number of the Monthly Mavazine we gave a short notice of Dr 
s work on Consumption and Scrofula = Since that time our attention bas | 
larly attracted, and our interest excited, by the new and important 
in the chapters on the Causes and Prevention of these diseases. | 
measure feel it our duty to Communicate our impressions to 
4 Tr 


on Pulmonary Consumption, comprehending an Enquiry into the 
Nature, Prevention, and Treatment of Tuberculou 


éses in General, By James Clark, M.D., F.RS. 


and Secrofulous 
Sherwood and Co! 


| each was born. 
| the parent which entails the tuberculous predisposition on the children; there 


| family have suffered from consumption. 


| parents absolutely scrofulous? 


| * There can be no question,’ says Dr. Mason Good, * that intermarriages among 
| the collateral branches of 


| cause of his disorder; but those who are afflicted 
‘ 





the public, and, if possible, awaken in it a perception and feeling of truth 
which to us have not merely a medical but also in an eminent degree a social 
interest. 
Volumes have been written, and in every age the philosopher, the divine, and 
| the poet, have disputed, preached, and sung of the folly and misery of man- 
kind, of the petty cares which distract their attention, and the futile desires 
which absorb their energies. But with little effect, as it would seem from the 
| apparently undiminished amount of human suffering and human folly. Yet we 
| must not despond ; the progress of knowledge is continually advancing, and its 
effects are felt more and more every day. 

From time to time works appear which bring forth in their full strength 
| and importance truths which have been long overlooked or neglected. On 
| their first promulgation they are, perhaps, unheeded or despised ; but their 
progress, though slow, is certain, and their effects, after a time, often astonish- 
ing. The discovery of Jenner, which in less than half a century has made 
one of the severest scourges that ever afflicted humanity little more than 
the recollection of a name, was at first received with neglect and opposition. 

The heedless indifference to the insidious commencement of a disease (Con- 
sumption) much more destructive than ever small-pox was may perhaps arise 
from causes similar to those which affected the first introduction of vaccination, 
Some are careless, others disbelieve the necessity of early attention, till the 
fatal malady has advanced beyond the reach of art and the hope of recovery. 
Relatives and friends, with helpless sympathy, see the sufferer yield to his des- 
tiny. They mourn over hie untimely death, but remain apparently ignorant 
that a similar end may be preparing for themselves ; or perhaps, strongly im- 
pressed with a feeling of their danger, they think their fate inevitable, and, with 
an apathy bordering on despair, neglect the means by which it might be averted. 
Both thuse who are unconscious of their danger and those who despair from a 
knowledge of it will be roused from their indifference when they learn that con- 
sumption can be prevented in those predisposed to it by a continued and strict 
observance of certain hygienic rules and precautionary measures. These, 
though particularly recommended to persons who are threatened with consump- 
tion, will tend very materially to maintain the health and prolong the life of the 
most sound and vigorous. A careful perusal of the present work has convin- 
ced us that no diminution of the frightful mortality from this disease can be 
expected to take place till more attention he paid to that particular state of the 
general health which immediately precedes its actual development, and till all 
who are predisposed sedulously adopt every means in their power of improving 
their constitutions. 

No one now can err from ignorance. Our learned author has pointed out 
the foreboding and premonitory signs and marks of the disease in plain and 
easy language, and has explained the means of averting it with great clearness, 
and, as it seems to us, with no ordinary skill and judgment ; and it ts to this 
part of the work that we would more particularly call the attention of the gene- 
ral reader. 

Having described that particular state of the constitution which leads to con- 








| sumption at the commencement of the work, the author begins the chapter on 


the Causes of the disease, by dividing them into the remote and exciting, or 
those which induce the morbid state of the constitution (TusercuLous 
Cacnexia) and those which determine the local deposition of tuberculous mat- 
ter in the lungs. The remote or predisposing causes, he informs us, are very 


| often hereditary, and may exist in different degrees in children born of the same 


parents, varying in intensity according tothe state of health of the latter when 
‘* A state of tuberculous cachexia is not the only condition of 


are several diseases which have this effect, the most important of which are a 
disordered state of the digestive organs, gout, cutaneous diseases, the injurious 
influence of mercury on the system, debility from disease, age, &c. In skort, 
a deteriorated state of the health in the parent from any cause, to a degree suf- | 


ici dies tnas ay give onstipa- +}. ; ‘ : ; 
| ficient to produce a state of cache xia, may give rise to the scrofulous constip } le frequently the once too Wien Wilenteptondtle chee are to he fend in the 
No remark is necessary to show the important m0 | 
} 
} 
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tion in the offspring.” 
siderations involved in these observations. Nothing is more common than to 
find parents deceiving themselves, from the circumstance that none of their 
Our author shows that it is not neces- 
sary that they should have done suv. The offspring of the gouty, the dyspectic, 
may and too often have a predisposition to consumption. 

In the second section the author explains the mode in which the disease may 
be induced in persons boro without hereditary predisposition. ‘* In children, 
the earlier the causes of tuberculous cachexia are applied the more speedily will | 
it be induced. If, for example, an infant born in perfect health, and of the 
healthiest parents, be insufficiently or injudiciously fed, that is, be nursed by a 
woman whose milk is inadequate in quantity or quality to afford proper nourish- 
ment, or if the child be fed on other food ill suited to the state of the digestive 
organs, or be confined to rooms in which free ventilation and cleanliness are 
neglected, a few months wiil often suffice to induce tuberculous cachexia. The 
countenance will become pale, the flesh soft, the limbs emuciated, the abdomen 
tumid, and the evacuations fetid and unnatural. 


* The external lymphatic glands, especially those of the neck, will enlarge, | 
and the child will speedily fall a victim to tuberculous disease, while its brothers ' 
and sisters, who have been properly suckled, and reared with care, attain a | 
healthy maturity. 

“Tf this is the case in a strong infant, the offspring of healthy parents, and 
perfectly healthy at its birth, how much more certainly and rapidiy will the same | 
effects be produced in the feeble infant of unhealthy parents, or still more of | 
Again, take a child of three or four years of | 
age, in perfect health, having been born without any hereditary predisposition to | 
disease, well nursed, and hitherto properly nourished,—let it be fed upon | 
coarse, unnutrilious food, and confined in close ill-ventilated apartments, where 
neither the heat nor the light of the sun has free admission,—and we shall soon 
see the healthy and blooming child changed into a pale, sickly, leucophlegmatic 
object. During the whole period of youth the same condition may be iuduced, | 
although, as we advance in life, a longer time is requisite to effect such constitu- 
tional deterioration. But up to the period of the full development of the system, 


} until the body has ceased to increase in stature or has reached maturity and | 


acquired the stability of the adult, tuberculous cachexia may be readily induced. }| 
After maturity, the powers of the system in resisting the causes of disease are | 
greater than at an earlier age ; still we see the same results produced by similar | 
causes, the constitutional affection being the same, although it is induced more 

slowly and manifests itself in a different manner, according to the age and pecu- | 


| liar constitution of the individual.” 


After this general summary, the particular Causes are examined in detail, 
uncerthe heads, Improper Diet, Impnre Air, Deficient Exercise, Excessive 
Labour, Imperfect Clothing, Want of Cleanliness, Abuse of Spirituous Liquors, 
and Affections of the Mind. 

In section third the Causes determining tuberculous disease in the lungs are | 
discussed, that is, the effect which coughs, colds, and inflammation of the lungs 
have in producing consumption ‘The author is of opinion that they can never 
have this effect anless the constitutional predisposition previously exists in the 
individual 

The chapter on Prevention is divided into two sections. The first on Preven- 
tion as regards parents, in which the author strongly insists on the necessity of | 
attending to the health, constitution, and family diseases of persons iutermarry- 
ing with each other He strongly reprobates the intermarriage of relations, re- | 
commends attention to the health, both before and after marriage, and then 
proceeds to lay down rules for the conduct of mothers during the period of preg- 
nancy 

** Were parents in general convinced that the health of their children depended 
chiefly upon the integrity of their own health, a beneficial effect might be pro- 
duced upon society at targe, and especially on the membors of strumous families. 
If amore healthy and natural mode of living were adopted by persons in that 
rank of life which gives them the power of choice, and if more consideration 
were bestowed on matrimonial alliances, the disease which is so often entailed 
on their offspring might not only be prevented, but even the predisposition to it 
extinguished in their families in the course of a few generations. In the pre- 
sent state of society it is needless to observe that the very reverse of this com- 
mouly happens ; and, from the total disregard of the circumstances alluded to, | 
the race often terminates in the third generation. The children of dyspeptic 
persons generally become the subjects of dyspepsia in a greater degree and at an | 
earlier age than their parents, and if they marry into families of a stramous con- 
stitution their offspring are frequently fuund to be scrofulous, and to die of con- 
sumption in early youth, and even in infancy 


I could adduce many melancholy 
examples of the truth of this observation, but it is at least consolatory to know 
that the evil may be obviated, and itis a duty which parents owe to their offspring 
to endeavour to correct it 


Members of families, already predisposed to tuber- 
culous disease, should at 


least endeavourto avoid matrimonial alliances with 
others in the same condition ; but, above all, they should avoid the too common 
practice of intermarrying among their own immediate relatives—a practice at once 
a fertile source of scrofula, a sure mode of deteriorating the intellectual and phy- 
sical powers, and eventually the means of extinguishing a degenerated race 


the same family tend more than any thing else to {ix 
and multiply aud aggravate hereditary pred 
persons contemplatin 


sposition.’ It would also be well if j 


s marriage were aware of the necessity of attending to their | 

health, previous to, and after the adoption of this change of life he dyspeptic | 

| should have recourse to such means as would reatore the functions of his liges- | 
tive organs, and should adopt and adbere to a regimen calculated to prevent the 
recurrence of his complaint; the gouty subject should renounce the well known | 


1 with organic disease, more 


| especially with consumption, should pause before y enter into a contract which 
can only entail disease or unhappiness on all concerned. 

“The full extent of misery arising from injudicious marria 
| tion is comprehended by the medical practitioner only ; 
| ciate the justness of these remarks, althou 
of enforcing the necessary restrictions 
public. 

‘*T am well aware that mankind in general are far too reckless 
| precautionary measure on this subject, even although perfectly 

expediency. Still there is a small proportion in that rank of 
above remarke apply with the greatest force 
| wholly thrown away.” 
' The second section is on the prevention of disease in infan 
and in youth. Under these three heads excellent rules are gi 
clothing, dress, bathing, air, and residence of infants, the exercise, clothing 
education, &c., of children, and the choice of a profession in reference to the 
particular constitution of the individual. The following remarks on bed-rooms, 
and the place of residence, are much too important to be omitted :—* The cus. 
tom which prevails in this country of surrounding beds with thick curtains is 
most injurious to health ; and it is to this habit, and the heated atmosphere of 
their bed-rooms, that the languor and bloated appearance of many young persons 
on first awaking in the morning are in a great measure to be attributed. Bed- 
rooms ought to be large in all their dimensions; they should be in an elevated 
part of the house, and so situated as to admit a free supply both of air and light : 
those apartments to which the sun’srays and the refreshing breeze have free 
access are always the most healthy and desirable. ‘These remarks are applica- 
ble tu all apartments, but they deserve especial attention in those of infants 
and young children, on account of their being necessarily so much confined to 
them. 

‘There is no circumstance connected with health concerning which the 
public are, in my opinion, so ill informed as the requisites of a healthy residence, 
both as regards local position and internal construction. In this island we have 
chiefly to guard against humidity, on which account our houses should not be 
built in low confined situations, nor too near water, especially when stagnant, 
and still less near marshes. Neither shoulda house be too closely surrounded 
by trees orshrubs. Trees atsoime distance froma house are both ornamental 
and an advantage, but become iujurious when so near as to overshadow it, or 
prevent the air from circulating freely round it and through its various apart- 
ments. The atmosphere of a building overhung by trees, or surrounded by a 
thick shrubbery, is kept in a state of constant humidity, except in the driest 
weather, and the health of the inmates rarely fails to suffer in consequence. 
The natural moisture of the country, arising from the humid state of the soil 
and luxuriant vegetation, is greatly increased by such injudicious mode of plant- 
ing, an artificial atmosphere being created which renders a situation of this kind 
less healthy than the more open parts of large towns. It is not generally known 
how limited may be the rangeof adamp unhealthy atmosphere. A low, shaded 
situation may be capable of inducing tuberculous disease in an infant, while a 
rising ground, a few hundred yards distant, may afford a healthy site for his 
residence. ‘The dryness of the air in towns, which is the consequence of good 
drainage, and an artificial soil, is at once the safeguard of its inhabitants and a 
; compensation in some measure for the want of that unimpedid circulation and 
| renewal of pure air which the country alone affords. 

‘It would be well if architects were to make themselves acquainted with the 
circumstances which contribute most essentially to the salubrity of habitations, 
as regards the site, the exposure, the drainage, and the size and disposition of 
the rooms. In many houses, in other respects well proportioned and arranged, 
the want of height in the bed-rooms is, [ am persuaded , the cause of much ill 
health. In our small country houses this fault is very conspicuous; and the 
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country houses of our gentry are in many instances rendered unhealthy for one 
half of the year by the nature of the situation in which they are built, and this 


immediate vicinity. Numerous elegant buildings round this metropolis are 
more unhealthy than the central parts of the city, from the same causes. The 


| evil consequences of inattentiun to these circumstances are experienced in all 


classes of habitations, from the palace to the cottage.” 

We should have felt inclined to give copious extracts from this part of the 
work, particularly on the subjectof suckling, the hygienic management of public 
seminaries, and the various kinds of exercise recommended by our author, but 
the article has already extended itself to such a length that we must refrain, 
and we do so with the less reluctance, as we trust we have said enough to 
induce the members of every family predisposed to the disease to seek for 
information from the work itself. We cannot conclude without earnestly 


recommending it ina special manner to the attention of parents, and all who 
have the direction of youth. 


—p>— 
Suntwmary. 


A Letter from Vienna announces that the coronation of the Emperor at Prague 
will probably take place in June, ard not be deferred tillthe autumn, as has been 
stated. Preparations are already making forthe ceremony. A sum of 30,000 
ducats has been assigned for the coronation of the Emperor, and 25,000 for that 
of the Empress. 

The Duke of Wellington’s agent at Lisbon has notified to M. Campos his 
Grace's protest against the arbitrary suspension of the pension which Portugal had 
granted him. 


The sinecure of Inspector General of Marines has been abolished by order of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. 

Advices from Athens of the 23d March inform us that King Othe has resigned 
his eventual right to succeed to the throne of Bavaria. He has deposited his 
act of renunciation in his father's hands. The news of it, promptly circulated, 
had filled the Greek people with satisfaction.—Augsburgh Gazette. 

The fine arts in England will make a rapid progress during the next year, 
1837. The grand National Gallery will be opened in London, in which will be 
brought together some of the finest productions of the ancient painters collec- 
ted in that country. The seven cartoons of Raphael will be removed from the 
palace of Hampton Court, and thus at the same time will be paid a joint tribute 
to his divine pencil by France and England, as_ these inimitable productions are 
being perpetuated in France, by their being copied in tapestry at the Gobelins 
manufactory. 

The assassin, Rocco Ottavian, who attempted the life of the Countess of 
Coventry at Rome, has been condemned to the galleys for life. 


Lady Noel Byron arrived at the London Hotel or Wednesday, from Ford- 


| brook Lodge, near Harrow, to visit her daughter, Lady King (late the Hon. Ada 


Augusta Byron), who was safely delivered of a son and heir on Thursday 
se‘nnight, at his Lordship’s residence in St. James-square. Her Ladyship’s 
infant son, who will take the name of Noel Wentworth, will inherit the exten- 
sive estates of his progenitor, Thomas second Viscount and ninth Baron Went- 


| worth,on whose death, April 17, 1815, the title of Viscount became extinct ; 


but the Barony of Wentworth fell into abeyance between the heirs of his two 
sisters, the Hon. Nathaniel Curzon and Lady Noel Byron. 


The Alien Office is to be discontinued at the end of the present month. 


The expense incurred by Messrs. West and Hamilton, in their persevering 
and triumphant effort to emancipate the city of Dublin, and vindicate the purity 


| of election, has cost them little less than £12,000 each. 


It is reported that Vice-Admiral the Hon. C. Fleming, is to be appointed Go- 
vernor of Malta, in the roomof Sir F. Ponsonby, whose state of health in- 
duces him to wish to retire. 

Weare told, upon what we suppose is good authority, that Mr. B. Craven’s 
losses, instead of amounting to £50,000 as rumoured, amount only to sume- 
where about £6,000. 

New Stamp Law.—By the new Stamp Bill Bankers will have to pay a com- 
position of 7s. per hundred pounds in lieu of stamps on their local notes, and 
securities may be given in future either by bondsmen or by a deposit of stock. 
Bills and drafts not exceeding seven days date, are to be threepence, not exveed- 
ing £25; sixrpence, £50; ninepence, £75; one shilling, £100 ; two shillings, 
This part of the New Stamp Law is 
to take effect on the Ist of January, 1837; on which day, in future, all licences 
will be dated instead of October, as heretofore. 

It is stated that upwards of 20,000 individuals are at present residing in the 
metropolis, who have been brought to town py reason of railway and other 
speculations, and whose presence is required to obtain the various Acts of Par- 
liament 

The Smyrna Journal, in relating the following fact, observes that it is the 
first instance of suicide known to have been committed or attempted by a native 
of Egypt. About the beginning of March an Arab at Alexandria, endeavoured 
tu destroy himself by cutting his thruat; and so far succeeded that his life is in 
danger, although, at the time, he was surrounded by persons who endeavoured 
to prevent him 


Betrothing of a Royal Turkish Couple.—On the 6th of April, the betrothing 


lof the Sultana Mehirma with Sayd Pacha was celebrated at eleven o’c'ock, 


at the old Seraglio in Constantinople. The Chief of the Eunuchs who enjoys 
on such occasions the privilege of acting as proxy of the Imperial Princesses, 
mace his appearance in the Council Chamber as representative of the fair bride, 
1 few minutes before the appointed time, accompanied by four-score of his 


Ethiopian subalterns, aud the principal officers of the Sultan’s househuid. The 
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sheik Islam, accompanied by the Moftis of Roumely and Anatolia, and the 
s cipal Ulemas, arrived shortly after, and took their seats, according to the 
oo of precedence, on the sofas which occupy the three sides of the immense 
tall where this religious ceremony is performed. At the head of this proces- 
zion were 50 cystophores, bearing on their heads round trays covered with 
fowers ; 50 others, who followed them carriedin the same manner baskets 
filed with fruit of various kinds; 50 more with elegant gauze panniers, con- 
taining every variety of the sweetmeats and dainties for which the Turkish con- 
fectioners and pastry cooks are so justly renowned ; 50 more with china and 
cut-glass vases of preserves, jellies and sherbets, prepared with the essence of 
Arabian perfumes. The second series of presents consisted of the numerous 
ingredients necessary for the toilette of a Turkish belle, cosmetics, henna, dye 
fur the eyebrows, for the eye lashes, the different preparations used fur impart- 
ing softness to the skin and the glow of health to the cheeks, &c. The third, 
of objects used in the bath. The bath-patterns were splendid beyond descrip- 
son; they were of ebony, studded with brilliants and rubies. The same pro- 
fysion of precious stones was remarkable also in the mirror, combs, golden 
censers, and perfume boxes. The cushions and mattress on which the fair 
limbs of the Sultana are to repose on her leaving the bath-roum, were of the 
softest materials, and had at each corner a tassel of pearls intermixed with 
emeralds. The Nisham, or pledge of love, as might be foretold, exceeded in 
magnificence, elegance, and value, every other present ; it shone, to use the 
Turkish expression, brighter than the sun amidst heaven's constellations. The 
«ym which, in case of separation, Sayd Pacha settled on his wife, amounts to 
£5000. 

Exportation of Wheat to Canada —A few years since a proposition to send 
corn to Canada would have been treated as that of a proposal to send coals to 
Newcastle—but ‘* Time makes fools of us all;” and what would lately have 
been considered next to an insane adventure is now held to be a safe specula- 
tion. When at Bo'ness the other day, we saw a number of carters and porters 
actively employed in loading with wheat, for Montreal, the tine brig Atlas, of 
Kirkaldy—to sail on Sunday. The entire cargo of the vessel will be wheat, 
which has been in bond, we believe, these two years.— Scotchman. 


The Mufti of Algiers was presented by the Civil Intendant with a splendid 
carpet 100 feet long and 14 broad, sent to hia by the Duke of Orleans to adorn 
the Grand Mosque of thatcity. This souvenir of the Prince has caused the 
greatest satisfaction among the native population. 


Last week the long-pending case of Mr. and Mrs. Swift (Miss Kelly) came 
under the consideration of the Cour Royale, which confirmed the decision of 
the English Courts, pronouncing the marriage valid. The question is, however, 
to give rise to further legal proceedings. 


Vienna, May 15.—His Majesty, the Emperor, has been pleased to give the 
post of Consul at Belgrade for the Principality of Servia, to Mr. V. Michano- 
vich, Secretary to the Government in France. The creation of this office is 
not uninteresting, as Austria has now for the first time recognised a Princi- 
pality in Servia, which has been effaced for centuries from the list of European 
States. 

We learn from Germany that a company is forming for making railroads which 
will connect Hesse Cassel on one side with Magdeburg, and on the other with 
Cologne. A long line from Konigsberg to the Austrian frontier is also about to 
be commenced. Two railroads from St. Petersburgh, one to Zarsko Zelo and 
Pawlowsk, and the other to Peterkof and Oranierbaum have been authorised, 
and are likely to be completed within a year. 








Within the last six months there have been establish ed at Moscow five print- 
ing offices, one lithographic establishment, three booksellers’ shops, and one 
reading room. 

Dr. Darwin, it is well known, was a great stammerer. A tackless guest 
broadly noticed the defect, remarking, ‘It isa pity, Dr. Darwin, that you stut- 
ter so much.” * No, Sir,’’ rejoined the Doctor (doing ample justice to his im- 
pediment as he spoke,) **I consider it an advantage; it teaches me to think be- 
fore I speak.” 

Price of Oxen in 1674.—Sir Roger Moyston had a great intimacy with Pyers 
Pennant. ‘The following is the copy of a letter from the former to the latter: 

** Moyston, March 14, 1674. 

“ Dear Pyers, I hope you will excuse me for asking for the £4 you owe me 
for the pair of oxen, for I want the money to make up £20 to send my son to 
Oxford next week. 1am, dear Pyers, &c. Roger Moyston.” 
—It appears, then, that £4 was the price of a pair of oxen in 1674, and that 
the Baronet of Moyston sent his heir apparent to the University with £20 in 
his pocket. 

A Hearer of the Word.—An old woman, a constant attendant at the church, | 
being asked by the clergyman if she understood his sermons, to which she used 


to listen with the greatest attention, modestly said, ‘* D’ye think I have the pre- 
sumption.” | 


When a plain, single thought is improved intoa strong imagination, and is | 
enforced by a sensible delight, then follow evil notions ; and when these are 
once moved, there wants nothing but the assent of the will and the work is 
finished. 


} 


—»— 
A PRETTY WAITING MAID. 
KEEL’S EATING-HOUSE, CHAPEL-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
From Sir George Head’s Home Tour. 

I would recommend any grumbling, discontented person to pay a visit to 
Liverpool, merely for the purpose of witnessing a specimen of the art of living 
well and cheap, as regards the very important affair of dinner. ‘There, chance 
ied me on one particular occasion to Keel’s Hotel, which is, I think, in the large | 
street leading from the Mansion House to St. George’s Dock ; however, at all 
events, it is what is called highly respectable, both as to its position and its 
elevation. Having mistaken the hour of departure of one of the boats, 1 was 
directed hither by one of the policemen, whe, to his recommendation, added, 
in an awful cadence, that “‘ the magistrates themselves very often dined there.” 

When I entered the coffee-room, near a score of people were seated at dif- 
ferent tables, some with their hats on, but all busily eating their dinner, and a 
chair and table were provided for myself by a good-looking and very smartly 
dressed young woman, who officiated as waiter. Constant communication was 
held with the barat the head of the room, at which three or four other females 
presided. Upon enquiring what I could have for dinner, the young lady pro- 
duced the carte, whence it appeared that there really was everything an English- 
man could possibly desire, in the matter of roasted and boiled meats, meat pies 
and pastry. Neither was the adage ** bis dat qui citd dat,”"—(He gives doubly 
who gives quickly,)—within these walls forgotten, for a hungry man has no 
sooner made his selection, than in half a minute the smoke of the dish is curling 
under his nose. I think I never partook of a more glorious round of beef, than 
that of which a plateful was placed before me, together with a delicate lily-white 
heart of a young cabbage. Next came a delightful apple dumpling well sugared, 
the fruit transparent, and the crust excellent. The garniture of the table was 
homely but clean, the dishes and covers of queen’s metal, as highly polished as 
silver. And after having eaten a sufficient quantity to satisfy any reasonable 
appetite, the charge for the whole was only one shilling. To couclude—I asked 
a gentleman sitting at an adjoining table, how much it was customary to give 
the waiter, to which he replied, with a look of surprise—nothing. HadI not 
come to the conclusion long before, I certainly should have arrived at it now, 
namely, that so long as an individual can procure so very good a dinner for a 
shilling, and be waited upon by a tidy young woman into the bargain, England 
cannot be, in spite of a vast deal of modern philosophy, so very bad a country to 
live in, 

The young person referred to was really the pink of her profession, her move- 
ments being quiet, quick, dexterous, and I may add, graceful in a great degree. 
With no one to assist her, she waited upon a score of people, who were no 
sooner satisfied than they went away, and were replaced by others; so that the 
whole set were nearly changed twice over during the half hour that I remained 
in the room. Her eyes were in every corner at the same moment; every guest 
found his wants attended to, as soon almost as he was aware of them himself. | 
At all events she was never for a moment still, dropping a fork to one, a piece of 
bread to another, craving pardon of a third, as she reached across the table for a 
huge mug, and somewhat in the attitude of a flying Mercury, exposed precisely 
as much as was decent and proper of a well-turned leg, and then away she would | 
g0 to another quarter, wriggling about, in a way of her own, though somewhat | 
in the French style, as if her feet were tied together, or like a figure on wheels | 
wound up by clock-work. Such an active being surely never could be still— | 
even in her sleep. 

The more the business on her hands, the more rapid tha succession of her 
smiles, which she dispersed gratuitously all around. Every man in the room | 
was sure to obtain one, and if he happened to be young, certainly two, yet the | 
“ hocage” mind what you're at, was almost uppermost in her mind ; and though | 
she simpered and flirted, and even now and then put on a languishing air, as if | 
suffering either by Cupid or the hot weather, no item, meanwhile, of things fur- | 
rished on any body’s account was forgotten in the hill, and thus she went on 
from morning to night, attending to the interests of her employer, serving the | 


customers, and in perpetual motion between the coffee-room and the bar, so that 
no ant was ever seen at his work more lively and busy. 

Notwithstanding this incessant occupation, she found time for her toilette 
Her dress was in the style of a smart lady’s maid. That is to say, she wore a 
hgured muslin gown, with full sleeves, and a small black silk apron Her stays } 
sore tightly laced, her clothes well put on, and her feet neat to perfection 
fier cap was adorned with blue ribands, and covered a profusion of ringlets 


She Albion. 


Twelve months had rolled away, when on paying to this hotel a second and 
last visit, I saw the same young woman, on the same spot, performing the duties 
of the same office, in precisely the same manner, and in the same good humour 
with herself and all the world ; and there still, 1 have no doubt, any other body 
who chooses to make the experiment,in twelve months more, provided she change 
not her condition, may also find ker. 

——>—— 


_CHalf the world dislikes Mr. Tommy Moore’s politics, but every body loves 
his poetry. With this remark we insert the fullowing verses, which we are 
sure will leave the public opinion unchanged in both respects. } 


EPISTLE FROM CAPTAIN ROCK TO LORD L—NDH—T, 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 
Dear L—ndh—t, you'll pardon my making thus free, 
But form is all fudge "twixt such “ comrogues” as we, 
Who, whate’er the smooth views we, in public, may drive at, 
Have both the same praiseworthy object in private, 
Namely, never to let the old regions of riot, 
Where Rock has long reigned, have one instant of quiet, 
But keep Ireland still in that liquid we've taught her 
To love more than meat, drink, or clothing, hot water. 


All the diffrence betwixt you and me, as I take it, 

Is simply, that you make the law and I break it ; 
And never, of big-wigs and small, were there two 
Play’d so well into each other’s hands as we do; 
Insomuch, that the laws you and yours manufacture 
Seem all made express for the Rock-boys to fracture. 
Not Birmingham’s self, to her shame be it spoken, 
E’er made things more neatly contriv'd to be broken ; 
And, hence, I confess, in this island religious, 

The breakage of laws and of heads is prodigious. 


And long may it thrive, my Ex-bigwig, say I, 

Though of late, much I fear’d all our fun was gone by ; 
As, except when some tithe-hunting parson show’d sport, 
Some rector, a cool hand at pistols aud port, | 
Who “keeps dry ” his powder, but never himself, 

One who, leaving his bible to rust on the shelf, 

Sends his pious texts home, in the shape of ball-cartridges, 
Shooting his ‘* Dearly beloved,” like partridges : 

Except when some hero of this sort turn'd out, 

Or th’ Exchequer sent, flaming, its tithe-writs* about, 

A contrivance more neat, I may say, without flattery, | 
Than e’er yet was thought of for bloodshed and battery ; 
So neat, that even J might be proud, I allow, 

To have hit off so rich a receipt fora row ; 

Except for such rigs turning up, now and then, 

I was actually growing the dullest of men; 

And, had this blank fit been allow'd to increase, 

Might have snored myself down to a Justice of Peace. 
Like you, Reformation in Church and in State 

Is the thing of all things I most cordially hate. 

If once these curst Ministers do as they like, 

All's o’er, my good lord, with your wig and my pike, 
And one may be hung up on t’other, henceforth, 
Just to show what such Captains and Chane’llors are worth. | 


But we must not despair; even already Hope sees 
You're about, my bold baron, to kick up a breeze, 
Of the true, baffling sort, such as suits me and you, | 
Who have box'd the whole compass of party right through, 
And care nut one farthing, as all the world knows, 

So we but raise the wind, from what quarter it blows. 
Forgive me, dear lord, that thus rudely I dare 





Compete, for one instant, with thee, my dear L—ndh—t. | 


But, hark, there's a shot! some parsonic practitioner ? 
No; merely a bran-new Rebellion Commissioner ; 
The Courts having now, with true Law erudition, 
Put even Rebellion itself ‘in commission,” 

As seldom, in this way. I’m any man’s debtor, 

I'll just pay my shot, and then fold up this letter. 

In the mean time, hurrah for the Tories and Rocks! 
Hurrah for the parsons who fleece all their flocks ! 
Hurrah for all mischief, in all ranks and spheres. 
And, above all, hurrah for that dear House of Peers! 





* Exchequer Tithe Processes,served under a Commission of Rebellion. 
——— 
JAMAICA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
capiraL £100,000, pivipep into 5,000 sHares or £20 Eacn, 1500 sHARES ARE 
RESERVED FOR SUBSCRIBERS IN JAMAICA. DEPOSIT, £2 108. PER SHARE 
Provisional Committee—Edmund Francis Green, Esq. ; David Skaife, Esq. ; 
James Daly, Esq. ; William Elmslie, Esq.; Spencer Smith, Esq. ; and Captain 
John Rees, with power to add to their number, and any three to be a quorum. 
Bankers—Sir Richard Carr Glyn, Bart., Halifax, Mills & Co. 
Solicitors—Sweet and Sutton, Bashinghall-street, London. 


In the Island of Jamaica numerous shipping ports, harbours, and islets abound, | 


notwithstanding which, the difficulties arising from strong currents, calms, light, 
and contrary winds, and daily and nightly land and sea breezes, retard the trans- 


| port of the produce of the Island to the principal harbours, for the purpose of 


being shipped for exportation and sale. 

To obviate these difficulties, and aveid the heavy expenses and loss which 
they eccasion, and afford a cheap, ready, and certain cunveyance for passengers, 
from one part of the Island to another (whether fur business, pleasure, or health,) 
and to open a more general communication, and thus promote the interest of 
the land-owner, the planter, the agriculturalist, the merchant, the trader, the 
settler, the emigrant, and every inhabitant, it has been determined to establish a 
“JAMAICA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY.” 

An ontline of the Island is subjoined, showing the course of the intended 


steamers, the ports of call, and the probable period of stay at each port.—A |} 


voyage around the whole Island may be performed by a steamer in about 48 | 
hours, whereas a passage, by the mode hitherto pursued, from Montege Bay to | 
Kingston (which is only half the distance) is about six days; and a journey by 
land, from end toend of the Island, is so difficult, hazardous, and expensive, 
that (except in cases of emergency,) it is seldom performed. The carriage of 
the mail costs the Government, at present, a sum of £8,000 currency per an- | 
num, a great part of which would be saved if it were conveyed by steamers. | 

Connected with the prospects of the proposed Company, it is important to ! 
notice, that there are in Jamaica virgin or uncultivated lands to the extent of a | 
million anda half of acres, or nearly one-third of the whole extent of the Island. | 
These lands are well adapted to the growth of sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, su- 
gar, pimento, arrow-root, and provisions of every description, and may be made 
productive of great advantage to settlers, emigrants, and the resident black 
population. 

The salubrity of the air in the mountain settlements and central districts of | 


| the Island, is well suited and congenial to European constitutions, and with due 


caution neither danger nor inconvenience need be apprehended by visitors, ad- 
venturers, or settlers, as the thermometer in the centre of the Island (about 20 
miles from the coast) generally stands, on an average, at 65 degrees. 

By the establishment of steamers, and the consequent speedy conveyance, 
when necessary, of the King’s troops, the militia, and the police, the tranquil- 
lity of the Island will be preserved. 

And it may fairly be anticipated, that the easy communication which will be 
established by steamers between Jamaica and the Spanish Main, and other parts, 
will produce a more frequent and friendly intercourse, and bring back to the 
Island that profitable trade which formerly existed, but is now enjoyed by vther | 
nations. 

It need hardly be added, that the establishment of a Jamaica Steam Naviga- 
tion Company cannot fail to promote the general interests of the Island, and to 
yield an ample return for the capital invested. jai 

Ten thousand pounds was subscribed at 5 o'clock, on the 16th of April last. 
Nearly six hundred shares have been secured in Jamaica. 





| 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 73 a 7} per cent. prem, 


TENE ADL BLOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1836. | 























Since our last, one of the French packets has arrived from Havre, bringing 
London dates one day later, but the intelligence is not important. 

The position of the British Ministry is acriticalone. Pledged to the nation | 
to effect useful, safe, and necessary reforms, the public expect such measures 
from them ; but being pledged also, ag it is supposed, to Mr. O'Connell and his 


party, to effect changes which are not deemed safe or necessary, they are | sul, New-York, 
\ ) 
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placed upon the horns of a dilemma from which no one can rescue them, nor is 
it in their power to extricate themselves. If they adopt the safe aud moderate 
course, pursuing such measures as are deemed profitable to the nation, they 
are abandoned by Mr. O'Conneli and his forty Catholic votes and left in a mine- 
rity in the Commons House of Parliament. If they embrace Mr. O'Connell’s 
measures, as they come hot from the cauldron of Irish Agitation, they encounter 
the whole weight of the Conservative opposition both in and out of Parliament, 
and the total rejection of al] their schemes by the Heuse of Lords. This was the 
fate of their English Corporation Bill of last year, and a similar catastrophe 
will attend their Irish Corporation Bill of this year, as well as the appropriation. 
clause of the Irish Tithe Bill. Truly this is not a very enviable situation for 
an independent set of gentlemen, such as the present Cabinet represent them- 
selves to be. 

Their difficulties are at this moment much increased by the equivocal position 
of their leader, Lord Melbourne, who is involved in a law suit with Mr. Nortom,. 
the husband of the celebrated authoress of that name. This action is of so 
peculiar and delicate a nature as to oblige his lordship to absent himself in a 
great degree from his Parliamentary duties, and to appear very little in public, 
consequently the powerful influence appertaining to the high office of Premier 
is much lessened. Such then is the crippled condition of the Whig Cabinet, 
a condition which paralyzes their efforts and renders nugatory the principal 
measures of their policy. 

In former times a Cabinet so placed could not hold together a single week, 
but a kind and conceding monarch, ever desirous of giving his Ministers fair 
play, allows them to go on in the hope of some change taking place that will 
relieve them from their embarrassments. In this position things wit! remaim 
until 4 jury shall have pronounced a verdict upon Lord Melbourne. Should he 
be acquitted, he will resume his avocations with increased energy and effect, and 
may get through the year without much further opposition. But should he be 
cast in heavy damages—and Mr. Norton has laid them at £10,000—the resig- 
nation of his lordship and the destruction of the Cabinet seems inevitable. A 
few weeks will reveal to us one or the other of these results. 





We have received our Jamaica files to the 30th ult., but they do not represent 
any particular change in the state of public affairs in that island, or any remarkable- 
improvement in the conduct of the apprentices, or great success in the general 
scheme of emancipation. Lord Sligo continues to administer the government, al- 
though frequent reports prevail that he is about to resign and return to England. 

In one of the Journals before us, we find the Prospectus for establishing a 
Steam Navigation Company for Jamaica, with a capital of £100,000. About 
£10,000 has already been subscribed in England, and a good number of the 
shares taken in the isiand, and hopes are entertained that the project will go into 
immediate effect. The enterprize is fraught with numerous advantages to the 
colony, and we trust it will be successful—for in addition to the utility of having 
a constant, certain, and speedy communication with the drfferent parts of the 
island, the trade may be extended in an eminent degree to the Spanish maim 
and Mexico, as well as to the other islands of that beautiful Archipelago whieb, 
like a gemmed zone, encircles the waist of that part of the great American 


continent. 


The subject of Emigration does not sleep. From an article in the Despateh 
newspaper, it appears, that the idea of importing Asiatics or Chinese is again agi- 
tated. . Certainly Chinese labourers would be most useful, as they are an indas- 


| trious and tractable people. The difficulty of carrying such an enterprize into 
My own small resources with thine to compare ; | 


: - , | effect, consists in the distance which the emigrants would be obliged to traverse. 
Not ev’n Jerry Didler, in ‘raising the wind,” durst 





We have inserted elsewhere a notice of Dr. Clark’s work on Consumption, 
| which we recommend tothe perusal of invalids and heads of families. Not 
| having the volume in our possession, we are unable to pronounce on it any 
| opinion of our own; enough, however, is shown to satisfy us of the value and 
utility of the publication referred to. We trast that the Messrs. Harpers or 
some other American publisher will give their cis-Atlantic readers a republica- 
tion of it without delay. It would, we are of opinion, form a capital volome,. 
with some omissions, for ‘* Harpers Family Library.” 
We are not much in the habit of recommending medical works to genera! pablic 

| perusal, because it often induces persons to rely on their own judgment, and resort 
to remedies of an active and often dangerous kind, without the advice of a physi- 
| clan—a practice highly prejudicial oftentimes to the patient as well as to the fame 
‘of the empirical prescriber. But we recommend the circulation of Dr. Clark's 
| treatise, because it enters so largely into the subject of the prevention of disease. 
| Preventive remedies can be used by any one, and are safe in any hands, and there 

fore may be made known and acted upon at all times. The mischief attending 
| the circulation of ‘domestic medical works” arises from persons resorting to 
| active remedies, when simple ones and a little alteration of diet and other cis- 
| cumstances may be all-sufficient. Mercury and opium should be rarely adminis- 
tered, except under the sanction of the educated medical practitioner; a 
| departure from this rule has hurried many achild to the grave, and engrafied 
| disease on adults, which attended them through life. It is the business of the 
| patient to avoid becoming sick, which he may generally du by care, and adopting 

a system of prevention; but when disease has fairly overtaken him, it is the 

business of the physician to prescribe the method of cure. Proper Diet, Clothing, 
| and Exercise are the three great means of preserving health, and by a proper 

observance of these, man may avoid one half the ills to which flesh is heir; in 

fact, the experience of every medical practitioner proves that, setting aside acei- 
| dents, contagion, and hereditary idiosyncrasy, nearly every case he is called to, 
' arises from some inattention to one or the other of these important matters. 

It is with these views that we recommend the general circulation of Dr. 

Clark’s work ; its use we hope will induce parents and invalids to turn their 





| attention to prevention, rather than to cure, and that it will teach them to escheve 


the fatal practice of resorting on all occasions to the medicine chest, instead of 
consulting the book of Nature. 





Niblo’s Garden.—One of those superb Concerta which have made this plea- 
sant resort the great point of attraction, is to be given on Monday evening, for 
the benefit of that favourite vocalist Mrs. Watson. The programme of the 


| performance promises a rich treat to the lovers of music. The instrumental de- 


partment will be strengthened by the addition of Mr. Timms, the deservedly 


celebrated Pianiste, who plays a solo on his favourite instrament ; Cioffi, Ken- 
' . 
' dall, Gambati and King, also lend the aid of their powerful talent, to add to the 


attraction of the evening. The vocal corps, of whose excellence we need 
scarcely speak, aré to give a variety of new melodies, amongst which is the 
popular duet from La Sonnambula, sung by Mr. and Mrs. Wood. 


New Music.—Messrs. Firth & Hall, of Franklin Square, have just publish- 
ed“ The Texian Grand March,” dedicated to Gen, Houston and his compa- 
nions. It is composed by Edwin Meryck, and arranged for the Piano Forte. 


Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf. 2 vols. Harpers. This work, by the 
author of ‘‘ The South West,” is a spirited delineation of the piratical scenes 
in the Caribbean Seas and the West India navigation ; it also raises an interest 
by the connection of the narrative with the battle of New Orleans. Both the 
hero and the incidents have their origin mainly in facts, and the whole is very 
well handled 

The Harpers have published Miss Edgeworth’s beautiful story of Harry and 
Lucy, in two neat volumes, illustrated with plates. At the end of the secend 


| volume are several other productions of this celebrated and charming writer. 


The same publishers have just sent out ‘‘The Student,” by E. L. Bulwer: 
A large part of this volume appeared in the New Monthly Magazine a few years 
since, in a series of papers called ‘‘ Conversations with an Ambitious Student 
in ill health.” Some of these couversations it may be remembered, appeared 


+ in the newspapers of that day, and were very genera!ly admired. 











a 
EATHER DRESSING & WRITING CASES, Portable Pocket Shaving 
Cases &c, peculiary adapted to persons travelling, containing every requisite for 
the toilet in the smallest possiblecompass. Also, a superior assortment of Portable 
Writing Desks, Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, Work Boxes, Embossed 
Portfolios, &c. for sale at the store of A. B. STRANGE, 
[July 30.] 334 Broadway cor. Anthony. 





‘ LADY of the first respectability, whe is competent to teach Music, French, 

L&® and Italian, is desirous of procuring a situation as governess in a private family. 

For further particulars, address A. B. (postpaid) at the office of aa Sec Con- 
uly 23—Su. 
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the Tragic Muse, he replied, 
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p Dolce c Sostentuto molto 





| 
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' vd 
j sweet - est love, 





OH! COME WITH ME MY SWEETEST LOVE. 


Ballad, composed by Henry Bishop. Philadelphia, Fiot, Meignen & Co. 



































The sky is warm and clear, And sin it is, my dear - est love, To waste 
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all things give the warning That this is love’s own precioustime, A fresh and fair May morning. The year is now in 
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This is the place, my gentlest love, 
For woven hearts like ours ; 

These pleasant fields, this silent grove, 
And these sweet verdant bow'rs. 


Vavictics. 


Dr. Arne, the Composer.—Dr. Arne’s father is depicted in a paper in the 
Tatler (No. 155,) written by Addison, as the politician. He was an upholsterer 
in Covent-Garden, and designed his son for the law; but in a very short time 
Coke upon Littleton yielded to the charms of Handel and Corelli. He died at 
the age of 68, in March, 1778. ‘ The ruling passion strong in death” was 
mest beautifully illustrated in him—his last moments being cheered by an Hal- 
lelujah ! sung by himself! 

Sir Joshua Reynolds died a few months before Romney and Cowper met at 
Eartham. He is said to have declared it to be impossible for two painters in 
the same department of the art to continue in friendship with each other; and 
it is supposed to be owing to him that Romney was never elected even an as- 
sociate of the Royal Academy. But if Romney was ever conscious of regarding 
him as arival, that feeling assuredly never amounted to ill-will, nor tempted him 
to injustice. On the contrary, he bore a fair and manly testimony to Sir Joshua's 
genius. Upon Hayley’s telling him that a whole-length of Mrs. Siddons which 
he had begun was thought superior to Sir Joshua’s well-known portrait of her as 
‘The people know nothing of the matter, for it is 
mot.’’—Southey’s Life of Cowper. 

Sheridan, speaking of a man, who, having renounced Judaism was merely a 
nominal Christian, said that he put him in mind of the blank page between the 
Old and New Testament 


On the Motion for the Admission of Ladies into the House of Commmons. 
We read that a donkey was gifted with speech 
By an angel that visited Balaam of yore : 
So these angels of life in the Communs will teach 
Human language to asses that ne’er spoke before. 


The Inverness Courier had an advertisement a furtnight ago, thus :—** Wanted 
an ass with milk, apply personally.” It would bea little amusing to know what 
umber of long-eared applicants offered themselves, and who acted as interpreter 
to them. 

Rabelais’ Will.— 

Je dois beaucoup 
Je n‘airien : 
Je donne le reste aux pauvres 
I have nothing: I give the rest to the poor. 
HOPE AND MEMORY 
As the wild waves of ocean glide, 
And life's deep waters flow, 
Hope’s foamn-bells dance upon the tide, 
And memory’s pearls below. 


The Shop.—A well known undertaker being Major of one of the City Volunteer 
‘orps, once gave the word of command—* The corpse may move ?” 


I am much in debt 


Family influence, like water, is very pleasant to sail upon in fair weather ; but 
x wise man will never think of building upon so unstable an element 


Erlighiencd Patriotism.—When the rumour prevailed in England of a French 
Ffavasion, two chimney sweepers fell into conversation upon the times. 

‘ Jack, said one of the sable politicians, * what is it to us? 

g eitherto hope or fear from any change of government 
We shall be chimney sweepers still.” : 

replied Jack, ** for when the French come they will 
1 chimney sweepers along with them, and we shall be out of employ.” 
i bad notion, but not so good as that of the respectable aunt of Mr. 
vho was at Dover during the last war, and just at the period when 
1 was threatened,there happened to be a chimney on fire, and the smell of 
out became very powerful. 


our trade has 
What need we 


tis a mistake,” 
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| boats are rowed by sweeps 
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Now, tell me, dear, when you'll be mine, 
Shall it be when adorning 

This wond’rous world sweet sunbeams shine, 
Like these of this May morning? 


** Good gracious!” said the old lady to her maid, * the French are coming ! 
we shall be all murdered—ruined—annihilated !” 

‘** Dear ma‘am,” said the maid, ‘‘ why do you think the French are coming ?” 

“ T smell them, Kitty,’’ said the lady. 

‘Smell the Mounsheers,”’ replied the maid, ‘‘ I only smell soot.” 

** That's them—don't you see inthe newspapers that all their flat-bottomed 
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VRNHE Rev. John Fairbairn, of the church of ! Se cotlaad, “will sreach i ia a the Pree- 
byterian church in Franklin Street (late Mr. Lilly’s), on Sabbath evening at 
half-past 7 o’clock, when a collection will be taken up in aid of a feeble congrega- 
tion in Ramsay, Upper Canada, of which he 1s the Pastor. Those friendly to the 
cause are respectfully invited to attend. [July 30-11*, 


AIRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 
in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 
as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by ‘the ‘ir ma- 
nufacture some years since. JESSE DELANO, 
Dec. 19-tf. 


EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
WT inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 21-tf.] 














FFNHOMAS WELLS, Commission Agent, No. 135 Front Street, New York, offers 
his services te the merchants, &c. of Upper and Lower Canada, 
selling and forwarding goods. 

References—New York, William Neilson Esq. President of the American Insu- 
rance Co., Beverley Robinson Esq. Counsellor at Law. Toron:o, U.C. Hon. 
Lieut. Col. Wells, Hon. John Henry Dunn, Hon. Wm. Allan. Hamilten, Andrew 
Steven Esq. Cashier of the Gore Bank. Niagara, Thomas M’C ormic k Esq. Cahier 
of the Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada. Nagara Falls, Samuel Street Esq. 
St. Thomas or Lake Erie, James Givins Esq. Sendwich, Charles Baby Esq 
Coburgh, George S. Boulton Esq. Kingston, Hon. John Macaulay, Cashier of the 
Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada. Brockville, Joseph Wenham Esq. Cashier 
of the Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada. Montreal, L.C., Messrs. A. L. & I. 
Mae Nider, Messrs. Burnett & Howard. Quebec, L.C., Ale nander Simpson Esq. 
Cashier of the Branch of the Montreal Bank. 


for buying, 


N.B. Thos. Wells receives Orders for the New England Bank Note Company of 


Boston. [July 23—4: ‘) 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th,and 20th of every month. } 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist,l0th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throug hout the year, viz :— 


Ships. \ Masters. Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 

New-York London, Poismouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, Aug. 1, Sept.!7, Sept 20, 
Ontario, Huttleston, | ~~ ee - 
Wes'minster, George Moore, sos June 17, June20, 
St. James, Wam.S. Sebor, Sept. 1, well ) * July |, 
M+ diator, H.L.Champlin, - July 7, oo” 10, 
Montreal, C.H.Champ!in - = - i ~.. 3, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, Ort. l, i. Aug. |, 
Quebec, \F. H. Hebard, ~ ie Avg. 7, = 4 
Philadelphia, E. E, Morgan, aan = i ” 
President, J. M.Ciadwick Nov. Il, % 27, Sept i. 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, ~~ Sept. 7, * 


These ships are allofthe first class, about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Steres, &c. are of the best descriptir n. The price of cabin passage is now fixed a‘ 
$140, outward, for each adult, which ins ludes Wines and Liquors. Neither the e ap- 
tains nor owners ofthese packets will ha responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- | 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed the refor 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, orto 
GEORGE W TL DES, & Co.,No. 19 Colemanst reet, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsm yuth, 


Apply to 
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I'll whisper, love now shall it be? 
| Your smiles my cue for scorning, 
A moment’s waste, ‘tis there 1 see,— 
| You’re mine, this fair May morning. 


538 Houston-st. 


R. JNO. CHAS. BEALES, informs his friends ond the public, that -" ro 
commenced practising as a Physician and Surgeon, at 


his residence, No. 


Dr. B., after studying in the first schools and hospitals of Lon- 
don, has since practised hoe many years in the city of Mexico, where he more par- 
ticularly turned his attention to, and was appointed Professor of, eA and 
the peculiar diseases of women and children. 


{July 2—4t. 





Jnited States, 
South America, 
Napoleon, 
“ngland, 

St. Andrew, 
Orpheus, 
Indepemence, 
North Amer*sa, 
Virginian 


land, Orpheus, Nort 


SANDS 


\Holdrege, | ** 24, “ 24, 
/Waterman, Mar. : July 1,N 
Smith, 8 


, 
|Waite, = 16° hh = 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters, | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
; few York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. 1, May Ly Wept.te Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, 7 a. = ee 8, 1 "ae ” Bee 
Hibernia, Wilson, * 36, * 16, % 1630Bee, 1, July l, Nov. i. 
Sheffield, Allen, “a oe * ) = 2 8, 8, 
Europe, Marshall, jFeb. \, June |, Oct. a i. & 16, se 16, 
Geo. Washington, Holdrege, - 8, a em Bee 
Columbus, Jobb, ad 16° ~ , * 


* hy “oo Ans \, Dec. | 
8; 
8, 


* 94, 


ov. 1, 
“ 


16-|May 1.8 
ee 8 


* 16 >, * 
” 24, * 24, sid 7" 
ept. be Jan. l, 

8, 8, 





(Thompson, = * 1 * 2 . 

|Bursley, - Aug. i Dec.1,j “* 16, “* 16, * 16, 
iNye, 8, * “24, “ 24, 24, 
|Dixey, - 18° = o -* & June l, Oct. 1, Feb. 
|Harris, * on. 24, * 84 8, 8, ” s 


h Amer ‘ca, 


Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe ,South America, Eng- 
BARING, BROT HE RS, & Co., L iverpocl, 


GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 


GRINNE LL, 
CEARNS .CRARY & Co., 


These ships are all of the firstclass.ceommanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal] be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an unde rstanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Shetheld, U nited Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

S. WHITNEY—SABDS, Tu RNER, FOX & CO. 
» HODGSON, TURNER & C 0, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napole on, Roscoe ,Geo. Ww sategien, She Independence, 
MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 


yand R.KERMIT,N.Y. 


Liverpool. 








order, viz :— 
Ships. 


Havre, 

Sully, 

France, 

| Francis Depau, 
| Rhone, 

Chas. Carroll, 
| Charlemagne, 
| Francois Ist, 
| Normandie, 
| Utica, 

Formosa, 

Silvie De Grasse,| 
| Poland, 
| Erie, 

Albary, 











Masters. 
New-York. 
Cc, 
C, A. Forbes |Nov. &, 
C. Funk, |April 1, Aug. i, Dec. 
H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, Jure 
J. Rockett, } 
W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 
Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 
J. Casttoff. * 16, 4prni 5, “* 


Stoddard, ‘Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 
** 24, June 


“24, “ 16, July 


8, 
16, 
l, 
24, 
8, 
1, 
16, 


W.W.Pell,| “ 7~ ** 16, Aug. 8, 


Depeyster, \Jan. »M ay 
W.B.Orne, Jan. 8, April24, Aug. 
Weiderholdt; - 16 May 8, “* 

Anthony, | “* 24,” * 
\J. Funk, 


16, Sept. 
Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 
J. Johnston, 'Feb. 8, May 24, Sept. 


1, Sept. 1, 


16, 


16, 


24,|Feb. i, 
“ 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. 


From Havre on the 


Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 


oo of Sailing from ,; Days of Sailing from 


Havre. 
Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
“ 16, “ 8, Aug. l, 
May 24, Sept. 24, Jan.24, 
Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
“68, May 1, “* 16, 
Mar.24, July 24, Nov. 24, 
Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
“6 16, = B® 
8, June l, “* 16, 
“ 94) + 24) Oct. 245 
“ 16, “ 8, Oct. I, 
te. = BR 
* 8; July 1, “ 16, 


1, April 24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 


Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. I, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 


dations for passengers, comprising 


1 


| nience,inc luding wines and sore s of every de scription 


subscibers at New Y 
the expenses ectual 


| 


ork, wil 
ly incurre ae 


allthat may be required for comfort and conve- 


Goods sent to either of the 


be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 


. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadste 


WM WHITLOCK, jr. 


46 


South st 


JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
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